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ABSTRACT r 

The first in a series of annual interim reports on 
the federally funded Experimental Schools (ES) program, this report 
describes the first 2 years of a B-^year research program designed to 
promote locallyinitiated comprehensive educational change dependent 
upon community participation, with provisian for systematic 
documentation and: evaluation. Focusing an the 1972*73 planning stages 
and the 1973-74 implementation procedures of 10 small rural school 
districts, chosen via nationwide cooipetition, this^^report^^ (1) traces 
the bieginnings of the ES program and^ presents z^seatch procedures for 
program documentation and evaluation; (2) presents background 
material on the 10 sites; (3) defines the individual goals of the 10 
school districl^s, 'Summarizes and compares the most Jsignif leant * 
proposals for change, and delineates common plans for educational 
progress and problem solving; describes and analyzes the amount 

of implementation achieved by the 10 school districts (initial 
findings and suggestions of tentative patterns); and (5) examines 
community and school characteristics associated with tentative 
findings (the planning process, the desire and impetus for change, 
the amount of experience with educational change in the district's 
organisation, the commitment of district leaders, and^ the 
centralizatioB/cootdination of the decision making process)* (JC) 
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OVERVIEW 

This first interim report focuses exclusively upon the fi^st two years 
of this five-year project—what we ^have called the ''initjial planrAng" , and 
"early implementation" stages. As one in^rtant objective of the Experiment;al 
Schools program is to see "what sticks" — how to jbring about lasting changV — 
a tJ^prough consideration of important research and policy questions of the 
Experimental Schools Program must necessarily await cdmpletion of the five- 
year period. At th^t time, a report will be issued on the lasting effects 
of 4:his prograir — especially its effects on rural youth, rural adults, and V 
their comrrN^nities^ Unt^l then our conclusions should be viewed as tentative 
and subject toTlfeBvision as we exp^d our data .collection and analysis procedures. 
ThJ f inding^s we present in this .report are illustrative, not def initio 



: 1 ve 

x-j .: We have tried to^ present a limited amount of^information in a form*likeiy-to 



^be usMuJ^_and:_ixiteresting^to-^pjrac4:ici^^ the ten 

^chboi districts and describe* some of^ their history ( Chapter s^OneVnd ^o) , 

■ * ■■ -J. ^ " ♦ ii 

we identify them by name. In presenting their five-y^ar plans and cQ^sideriitg the 
implementation of these plans to date (Chapters Three", Four, and Fiv^) we 
have made every reasonable effortxto protec^ privacy. Such protection is 
essential in order to maintain the trust and. confidence ten school districts 
have placed in us. 

- ^Chapter Onp tr aces the beginnings of, the Sctpol^ (ES) 



ms 



progr^ established in 1972 by the U. S. Office of EducatioiU It explair 
ttie purposes of ES, its criteria, its process. tor the selection of ten 
experimental ,sMes. Firtklly it describes the design of the research studies 
Abt Associates has coordinated in order Ito document and evaluate the f ive- 
y^ar project. ' 1 

* ' Chapiter Two provides some background material on the ten sites. The 
first section identifies them and some of th^r pertinent statistics, a listing^, 
jn effect, of som^identi f iable characteristics. ^ A second section offers a 
natirativ^ sketch of some historical patterns that have shaped the*se communities. 
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I / . * 

A final section presents a look ySt the schobl districts as they ar*^ N^day, '^nd ^ 
the dilenunas thay face, for th^ most part, with the rest of rural America* 

The material in this chapter has been selected primarily from th* two- 
vol^ume report/ RURAL AMERICA; A Social and Educational -riistgry of Ten 
communities , prepared by Abt Assdciates."^ The» chapter should not be seen, 
however, as a syndesis of this large report. Rather, it is an attempt to 
offer the reader<_iin brief, a viewing perspective of the rural community as 

\t affects this project/^ 

Chapter Three , on the other hand,Vj^s a synthesis. This cHapter breaks 
down those plans drawn up with federal assistance by the ten small rural school 
districts in 1972-1973, Jt summarizes the central questions asked in each 
proposal and explains how'^ these communities planned to find answers. 

The first section defines, the goals these school di^stricts envisioned 
for them*seives, what th^y*wanted for their students, th^4^ schools, and their 
communities. The second section summarizes and compares the most significant 
proposals for change as they appear throughout the plans. The third section 
delineates their common ,^^lans for evaluating their progress and their problems. 

Chapter Three attempts no judgments or assumptions on the eventual succe:3^ 
^s^r^ailu^re-o^-fehese- proposatsv — The plans" themselves^ rengt^y"documerit"s~total i rig " 
more #han 1,000 pages, are the sole source of the chapter, aiwaj^, we believe, 
of insuring their integrity along with that of their a'ithors. The voice in 
the, chapter, to the extent {possible, is the voice, in the aggregate, of the 
people who drew up the plans/ 

Chapter Four is a desbription and analysis of the amount of im^jldliienta- 
tion achieved by these ten school districts at the end of the 1973-74 school year. 

....... ^ ... \ o 

. ■ ■ V . , 

Si ' :;t oph'-n 1 . ,F j t imm* >ns , U' tt t Wolt f, and Ahby Vmedtnat), tdt-tors, 
. Rural America: A Social and Educational His tory of Ten Coimnuni ties 
iCambridga, Mass.: Abt Associates Inc., April 15, 1975). 
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/ • It explains the terminology 'used to describe different 
stages in the five-year process of change. . < 

t defines the types of ^.educational change the Experimental 
Schools program is concierned with arid how the ten siteis 
differ in their approach to these changes* 
y ' ' * " ' , 

• It offers some initial findings during the early Experimental * 
Schools implementatioii period, using several graphs to illustrate^ 

I the, kind of materials used to develop gur analysis* 

• • It sugfgests some patterns of comprehensive Educational fhange, not 

as concrete, evidejfece, but-r^ indicators of the kind of mate ial 
, ' the final repoVt will coordinate* * 

,.1, Chatpter Five examines community and school characteristics that seem • 

to be assopiated with the , findings out;lined in Chapter Four. It describes how 
t^^ stage of a community's development, the social and cultural similarity 
within a community, and the quality of life of^ community seem to affecft 
education^l^hange as prescribed by the Experimental Schools program. V 

"^^ The 'final *sqction excimi]riLes tjre brganizational characteristic^ th^t 

seem to affedt educational change* At this^ stage in the program, five such 
characteristics appear to have influence on the jhrogram in one direction or 
another. Tnese five—the pla(Tining process? the desiire and impetus for chang^; 
the amount of experience with educational change within the school district's 
organization; the commitment of school district leaders; and the^ central ization 

"and coordination of dec is.i on making processes — are brief^ly analyzed. in ifght 

of the studies currently being undejrtaken. 

Chapter Fi*re draws upon research in progress. The material is pr^s^nted 

with the reminder that more materials will be available to answer pressing 

questions in the next three years* ^ 

This rep^Drt is interdisciplinary in focus and draws its data from a - ^ 

.. ■ t 

variety of sources — historical documents, local project plans, census reports, 

survey^ questionnaires, interviews, and on-aite participant observation* The 

reader should recognize that the'^rules for establishing the "reliability" of 

data vary greal^ly f^om on^^iscipline to another — what is considered '*'hard" 



data by the historian, may be considered **soft** data by the experimental 
psychologist. Subsequent reports will address this issue in greater detail. 
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^ * * / 'PREFACE * ^ 

This dof:uoi<4Jit is the first in a sorios^of annual inter itn rcf^orts on 
the substanccc^f the Bxperimontal Schools Program for Small Schools Scrvirur " 
Rural Areas*- It has been prepared to alert educators to the potential th^ 
Exper-imejital Schools program may hold or the improvement of education in 
loiral America, 

We. plan to jfissue H:hree additional interim reports,^ early in 1970, 
^ 1977 and 1978. Early 1^1979 we will issue a multi-volume >inal report.. 
That report Will blrixig together the findings of this research effort)and 
direct them towar<^s ^seve^al audiences : * ' , 

f Federal decision makers interested in the policy implications 

* of this portioii^f t^e Experimental Schools prdgrsym; 

• PractJ^cmg educaliors at* all levels of the American educational^ 
s.ystem interested in ways thi 6 program *is applicable to other 

\^ small rural school districts interested in educational improvement; 

* , ** 

• , iVainers interested in the discovery of new knowledge and 

^ techniques which can be used to assist practicing educators 

• ' in their efforts of educational improvement. 

* ■■' i " 

J Researchers interested in the^study 6f rural education as a 

social and cultural phenomenon. 

Full documentation of Ithis stjady will not be available until 1979. 
This report^describes only th| first two years df a six-year research program. 
Our focus is- primarily on the detailed plans these ten small rural school 
districts prepared during the 1972--73^school ye^^ ^nd on their progress inn, 
implementing those plans durfng the 1973-74 *school year. We will update 
this report each year as we gain further insight into the implementation S 
process and as we observe changes in the students and communities affected ^ 
by., t^ese projects, • " 

This long-term resc .rch pirbject involves many people. We are particUlarl 
grate'ful to the pupils, faculty, stafVf, and citizen^ of the ten schoolj districts 
which agreed to have us "look over t/eir shoulders** while th^^ contendLu th ^ 
the problems and prospects of planned* educational change. We know that our 
need to learn about their efforts has often taken tame away from their primary 
task of improving their education^ programs. They made this time avSiirable 
to us in the hope that what we learn from theiit experiences can be useful to 
the many other ^small rural school districts not participating in this experi- 
mental* program. 



CHAPTER .6JJE 
INTRODUCTION 



1972 Congress reaffirmed its hiatemical* comnu tment to Equality ^ ^ 

by, declaring that it will/ be the policy of the UniteH States rto provide^ 

to every person an equal opportunity to .feceive an education oT hiqU quality 

reqardles^ of his race, color ,^ religion, sex, nationaJ/oifigi-n, or sdbial 

• 1 .r - . * — • \ " ^ . . * / 

class " After considerable study and extensive tfestimoay \from ^epregicnta- 

tives of all segments of American^'-society, Congress concluded .that thq^ 

J * * :i 

American educational system had not achieved this ob7ective, and that therrA 
persists dri bur society pronounced inequalities in the opportunity^ to receive 
"an education of high quality.'* Although^in^quality 6f educational t)i.por tun ity 
takes many forms, it seems particularly pronounced in isolated and semi-isolated 
rural school districts with man^ low income families. * ' 

Rural America is larger than most people realize. 6ne of every^f^ur 
Americans liWs^in rural commynit^es^or^locaTitres . As one observer recently 
pointed out, if bur urbaii popul^t^ion did n<^t ex^^t, lural^ America would be^ 
large^ enough H:o be cla^sif ied^as the world's eighth largest country. "To 
the surprise pf most Americans," James T. Hornel: points, out, "t^ere is pro- 
portionately three times more poverty on farms (three in ten). than in our 
cities (one in ten). * One half of the poverty^ families, thc^e with less than 
$3,500 aficome,^ are rural families." , ' ' 

These statistics of rural life in America, are only part of the ^ason 
legislators *Hfeye 'shown concern for the segment of our country which remains a 
vestige of a highlyl prized frontier way of li^e. "The social structures, work 
patterns, and youthful aspirations of ruralj Americans are in flux. There has 
been, ^ in recent times, a decrease in the labdr l^equirements of farms---a 
situation that has resulted in the migration of f^rm youth along with a 
tendency to seek non-farm empl6y:ftent . Seemingly unneeded, and apparent ly-^ 
Enable to cull a living from traditional agricultural labor, young people who 
have been brought<^up m rural environments tend to move in haste, without much . 



^U* S- Congress, Public Law 92-318, p. 390. 

^Horner, J^ames T., "Rural Schools Renaissance Vital^tor U. S.," in A Good 
Life for More People: The Yearbook gf Agriculture ]1971 (Washington, D. 
U* S. Government Printing Office, 1971), pp. 162-3. 
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• ' — \» ' 

.information or deliberation. The problems they subseque ntly *face,iin urb^n, 
^.uburbdn, olr extenjied rural areas are made mo r p.^ i I by the poor of s<>vor<*lv 
limited educational pureparation af forded ithem" by therr home locales. 

Education in rural AmertcaThaSt for the most part, proved a nadequat.e 
for preparing youth iPor diversifieii employment "patteri>s in urban areas aijfd 
the possibilities'of an increasingly mobil^'way of life* Sot^ial trends, ^ 
economic change, a decrease in the ability of many communities to reifiain sr-lf- 
*^\suf f icient , increased state and' federaT regulation, have al^\ compounded tht- ji 
expectations rural citizens place on their schools. Their educational * 
institutions, during ttfe past d*ecade, hav^ rapi'cily* fallen behind ^e trope 1 i tan 
systems. * * • 

NEW HELP FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
In iFuly 1^72 the U. S* Office ^Df "Education introduces an innovative ^ 
program* of ^ducatiot^^al research and development, which could help rural i 
communities mobilize their resources for educational improvement. It extended^ 
to small rural school district^^^ ts Experimental Schools pYogram — a prog^ra^m 
established ^in 1971 to assist lirger school districts. The Experimental 
S^ho6ls program was designed to | £est the assumption "that ^ignifit^ant and 



i^le 



^ lasting improvements in education, beyond those made possiDle by piecemeal 

innovative elements , are more likely to occur if comprehensive changes are 

' ' 4 
introduced into all elements of a >jfchool system. * 

This idea had its roots m previously funded federal experiments, 
■f ■ . * " " " * 

During the 1960's thousands of educafiofial improvement projects (many* 

supported by Title IXI of the Elemencary and Secondary Education Act of 1965) 
'were optimistically inaugurated* In spite of an enormous e/fort by devoted 
teachers, pupils, parents, administrators, and^ researchers, it was apparent 
at the end of the decade that these programs had not brought about lastinq 
improvements. Educational systems were far more complex, it appeared, than 
many inno^/ators realized. 

Concurrently, the Ford Foundation conducted a $30 million **Comprehensive 
School Itnp^ovement ^Program.** Their limited research Suggests that a compre- 
hensive program ought to "look beyond the manipulation of variables withtn. 
the school and reckon* mp re directly with outside factors such as fmancinq, 
parent expectations, and local social and political pressures. 



\lE; Its History a^d Programs (Washington, D. C. ; NIE Office of Public 
Information, February 26, 1974), p- 38. 

5 

A Foundation Goes to School (New York: The Ford Foundation, 1972), p. 40, 
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The U. S. Office of Education wanted to base its new initiatives, on 
what had be'^n learned from past experiences. In order to study the impact 
of locally-initiated comprehensive educatio!:)Lal change , in 1971 the Office of * t 
Education believed it essential that: 

• School districts analyze their own problems and -devise 

- their own solu1:ij)ns. * , 

• Local school personnel and the community choose new curriculum, 
organization, staffing, and internal evaluation. 

• School districts include^ in their plans fc5r chant^e ail 4 
.significant elements of their school programs ^ tnat each 

area is consistent with and supportive of all other areas* 

• All grade <Ts^vels (K-12) be included in plans for change* 

• Target populations be large enough for the new programs to be 
significant but small enough to be thoroughly evaluated. 

• Projects last for five years to allow for continuity and 
internal integrity while possibly alternatives are tested 
and re tested. 

• 

The federal government agreed to commit long-term funding and tech- 
nical assistance to a small number of diverse rurSl school districts. In 
return, those districts would plan and implement their own programs. Through 
such agreements researchers hoped to -learn how to help other school districts 
with similar needs and problems. . j . ♦ 

In sum, the Experimental Schools program emphasizes locally-initi a t<=td^ 
comprehensive educational change dep^nd^r^t on community participation with ; 
provision for systematic documentation and evaluation . The program's goal 
' IS to study a few in 'order to affect many, 

A NATIONWIDJE; COMPETITION / ""^-.^ ' * 

m March 1972, the Experimental Schools program announced a competition 
All school districts m the United States with less than 2,500 pupils .and 
serving primarily rural areas were invited to express th^r interest in a new 
fxve-year project. \ ^ 

Could interested school districts propose ways to build uii^jn the 
strengths ^jiherent ih their local communities? They were counseUed not to 
be defensive about being a small district, and to suggest how they could 
"se^k quality and improvement in ways specifically appropriate to smalLnes^. ' 



^^Experimental^' Schools Pro gram: Announcement of a Competition forySma,!! Rural 
Schools (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Office of Education, MarcU 10, 19721^ p. 1 
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^ Interested school districts were asked to submit informJi letters' of 
inter»'St,, Th» y ^wert_ advised that al 1 qrade levels (K-lJ) and all students 
must be fiicluded in their plans^ and attention qiven t(* probl>*itis ot pooi Iv 
performing students and students from low income families* Their U^tt^ers v^k^I 
be reviewed by a selection committee interested iti the f ol Towiw ^C}ucst ions : 

• Does the community ahd student population meet predefined 
criteria for a small school district serving a rural area? 

• Do the ideas for educational change use local strengths 

; and resources ^ to ov^ercome weaknesses?, 'w ^ 

• Does^*the districj:*s proposal -seem* likely to overcome ^its 
stated weaknesses? * . *l ^ i 

.p , Does the proposal represent a **comprehensiVe** approach to 
^ problem solving? 

* 

• Will the proposed ohaiiges meet the, needs of individual 
stydents in the district? * 

i«> .- 

• Will the coiSmunity be signif»icantly involved in all 

* aspects of the project? " t # 

• Will the proposal benefit^ the district as a whole? 

• 1/^iil the proj.ect provide for quality education in small 
♦ rural areas? 

Approximately 320 school districts responded t#» the f Experimental 

Schools* invitation* and twelve were selected for participation* Six were 

awarded one-year grants to plan in greater detail a five-year jpriroject of 

comprehensive educational change, with a firm understanding subsequently that 

they would be funded for four additional years; six others received one-'year 

f - 

pianninq grants, but with the understanding that lonq-term funding would be * 
conditional upon the resuTlts of their one-^year planning procesi* *Four ol 
those -SIX were subsequently awarded long-term funding* ♦ ' 

Experimental Schools funding has been provided these ten school distri 

f or a t r a ns f o rma 1 1 o n of t he i r edu ca t i o na 1 p r oq r am * It c a n no t u s e i t o ^ a y 

^ - , " ^ i - 

tor activities already under way, fot routine captial improvements, or f^r 

the acquisition of materials* As ' one HIE official described them, these 

fun«j(s should prpvide^a fi\^^f*Vear ''bubble** in each school district's budget* 

They ar#? designed to be^r the expense- of comprehensive educationai change* 



At the i^nd of this' f ive-^year period, these ichool districts are exppcti^^d to 
be doling very Uifferent things educationally — without de{:>ending on t'xternai 
funds for continuing projects which_came about because of their ES mvolvertient 
^Te.n small rural school districts survived a rigorous selection proce'^s. 
They stood i*^ady tg? develop and implemeat their own comprehensive plans for > *^ 
educational change. Geographically,^ they are diverse — located in distinct 
regions of t-he United States (see Figure 1.1) ♦ ' ^ 

RESEARCH TO ASSIST , PRACTICE 

The Experimental Schools p:cogram also conducted a nationwide comp^^jtition 

* ^ f. 

to select arij independent research organization to "document and evaluate" its 
small. rural schools project. Each interested organization was a^ed to indicate 
its Capabilities to conduct a large-scale, long-'term research effort. Ho v/ would 
they deal with a series of complex organizational and inter-organizational 
' problems inherent in this type of applied educational research? ||^ 

In June 1972 Abt*Associates won that > competit ion . Abt Associated was 

then asked^*to design and implement a documentation and- evaluation program to study 

'ji.. ' 

the "six suall rural ^choli^L districts given long-term^ommi tments . This research 
* ' ft 

was transferred to the National Institute of Education on ^gust 1, 1972. 

^ ^ . ' ■■■ " 

In June .1973 the number of school districts was increased from six to ten. 

Since July 1972 those ten school districts have been l^usy planning 

and ii^plementing their five-year projects and'^'^Abt Associates has been coord- 

mating* its program for their documentation and evaluation. Abt Associates* 

current evaluative design calls for a series of separate, coordinated research 

studies within a single broad effort called "A Longitudinal Study of Educational 

jrhange ,in Rural America-/' or more briefly, "Project Rural." Two studies are 

beiiiq conducted independently at each drstrict. They are tailored to the 

unique character ist ics- of these communities, their school systems, and their 

plans for comprehensive change. These "site-Specific" studies ask the following 

questions; 



,^*U. S. Office of Education, -4^equest for Proposals No. 72-56, Evaluation and 
_ Documentation of Experimental Schools Projects in Small Schools Serving 
Rural Areas, May 10, 1972. - _ 
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• What factors in the social and educational history of each 
district 'can help others to \inder stand better how to plan 
and implement comprehensive educational change? 

• What factors in the contemporary life of each schooX district 
and its associated communities tan help others to understand 
better how toiplan and implement comprehensive educational 

4 change? 

Three other studies use uniform research;, designs for all ten school 
districts. These "cross-site" studies ask thfe ^following questions: 

• *What characteristics of communities, influence and are influ- 

enced by the process of locally-initiated coiiprehensive edu-^ ^ 
cational change? 

• What characteristics of schools and school districts influence 
and are influenced by the process of locally-initiated compre- 
hensive edii&&tiH>nal change? 

• Whae characteristics of pupils influence and are influenced 
by the process of locally-initiated comprehensive educational 
change? 

T^t Associates has assembled a multi-disciplinairy team of anthro-- 
polpgists, educatdts, sociologists, arid social psychologists. Cross-site 
studies are directed by persons trained in analytic survey research. They 
work primarily in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Abt's approach to cross-site 
datajjppl lections depeii^s on a blend of survey and field methods, 

Site^specif ic studies are directed and conducted by trained *'field 
workers" who live full-time in each of the ten districts. Each field \ 
worker : 

• is a principal investigator for a "site history" and "a site 
case study", 

• is a source of information for portions of the cross-site studies. 

• arranges for the administration of some of the survey 
questionnaires • 



Abt is also pursuing a sJu;:Xes of policy questions which will draw 
their answers from^ the above noted studies- One set focuses pritnarily on 
the objectives /4f tfie Experimental Schools program. Specifically: 

• Can a holistic, district-wide approach fo educational jgji^ 
change ilT small rural school districts produce lasting 
beneficial results? . > 

• Row do small rural school districts implement formative 
evaluation procedures so that they can benefit from the 
Experimental Schools program? 

• ^How can Experimental Schools program findings serve other 

small rural school districts interested in locally-^initiated 
* educational change? 

Abt is alsQ interested in a series^Ssf broader questions of public 

policy* Specifically: * 

0 What educa1;ional needs set small rviral School districts apart 
from larger suburban and urban counterpartis? 

• What different patterns ^of educational nee4s are found in 
different types of small rural communities? 

0 HOW can .educational resources of fplall rural school 

districts be mobilized to contribute to the overall quality 
of life in rural communities? ^ / 

• How can other local resources contribute to the schooling of rural 
youth and the continuing education' of rural adults? 

• What is the impact of comprehensive educational change on 
the overall quality of life in small rural communities? 

• What is a productive balance^ between federal, state, and 
local initiatives in achieving lasting educational change 
in small rural school districts? 

• • In areas where local initiatives are not feasible^ what is 

a productive balance between outside project fundjlng, technical 
assistance, and project monitoring activities? 
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^CHAPTER TWO 



TEN RUHAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Comprehensive educational change does not occur in rural cdiftraunities in 
isolation from social, economic, geological, and historical factors-lf actors which 
.affect all local school systems. In these ten rural school districts,^ separated 

geography and size from the fragmentation and sophistication G|f larger, more 
complicated urban society, this interlocking of education, local customs, and 
attitudes seems all the more striking. The people of these communities ara pften 
still in touch w^th theii^ historical roots. Many *f bunding families still li^ in 
homes built by grandparents who homes teaded th^ surrounding land. Several commun- 
ities are barely 100 years, old. School:j,ng, and therefore schools^ have/only>^ 
recently become an, issue iti these "frontier" commuHities. 

' Understanding the roles these ten school districts have played in 
America's frontier expansion is crucial to an understanding |>f their schools 
today. The men, women, and children wh6 survived and thrivell in trohtier 
life haye left behind a legacy — a strong sense <^f individualism; a true value 
pWced on neighborliness; a fundamental attachment to working the land; and ; 
a spirit, of industriousness which in its day ke|>t a vision of riches and 
opportunity in the mind or eacji— settler. ^ 

This chapter analyzes the differences and similarities in the way 
historical development affected these ten school districts so that in 1972, 
when the Experimental Schools program took form in eacH district, a variety of 
rural experiences could be tes^ted. The first section includes a series of 
basic facts about each district. It identifies the ten rural school district 
and provides current statistical information on each one. 



^Historical statements made in this chapter are based primarily upon an analysis 
of the social and educational histories of each school district prepared by Abt 
Associates Inc. under contract to the National? Institute of Education. Fbr the 
more complete historical statements, see Stephen J. Fitzi^immons and Peter Wolff, 
Editors, Rural America: A Social and Educational Hist ory of Ten Communities 
(Cambridge, Mass*: Abt Associates Inc*, April 15, 1975). 



^Throughout this report we have used the term, "school district" to refer to the 
administrative unit for these ten Experimental Schools projects. However, in one 
instance (Union 58) , the administrative unit is a supervisory union of three 
autonomous districts. In another instance (Quilcene) the administrative unit 
involves two autonomous districts, each witlt- its own contract with the National 
Institute of Education. 



A second section considers significant historical \patterns emerging during 
the e^rly settlement period of these localities and suggests some lasting effects 
"S??^b^th the community at/ large and the educational systejJi in particular. 

The final section examines the school districts as they look today, and explores 
some dilemmas which they — and most other small rural school districts—currently face. 



BASIC FACTS 



^ State: Alaska < * 

School pistlrict; Craig School District 
Number C?f Puipils (1972-73): 148 ^ 
Number of Schools (1972-73) : 2 ^ 

Per-Pupil Expenditxire (CPI-Ad justed) ^1972-73): $1#215 

Location: On Prince of Wales Island, 60 air mM.es west of'^Ketchi- 
.kan, 750 miles north of Seattle, 220 mi* south of -Juneau 

75 acres^ (1972) 



Area 

J?irst White Settlement: 
Population (1970) : 272 
Major Communities: Craig 



1911 



Major Industries: 



Forestry, fishing, manufacturing (canning, 
wood products) 



State: Arizona 

School District:* Willcox Public Schoo1>qistrict 
Number of Pupils (1972-73): 1,503 ' . 

Number of Schools '(1972-*73) : 3 

Per-Pupil Expenditure (CPI-Ad justed) (1972-73): $88c 
Location: In Cochise County, 80 miles east of Tucson 
Area: 925 square miles 
First Anglo Settlement: cifca i85B 
Population (1970): 4,535 
Major Communities: Willcox 



Major Industries: 



Agriculture (cattle) , tourism, retail trade 
and services 



In order to standardize cross-site comparisons of per-pupil e-'>penditure for 
regional cost of living differences, the per-pupil expenditure data reported 
by each district gwere adjusted using consumer price index (CPI) data for non- 
metropolitan areal in the fall of 1973. See U^S. Department of Labpr# Monthly 
^ ^ xpr Review (August, 1974), p. 59. 

lERlC 10 * 



state: Kentucky 

School District: Hancock County School District 

Number of Pupils (1972-73): 1,^10 

Number of Schools (1972-73): 4 * 

Per-Pupil Expenditure* (CPI-Adjusted) (1972-73): $739 

Location: On the OlUo Riv^r 90 miles west of Louisville ^ 

Areai 187 square *miles * \ 

'" t * * " ' ') ^ 

First Settlement: circa 1800 a 

Population (1970): 7,ptf0 * * 

Major Comitonities: Lewisport, Hawesville 

Major Indili^tries: Agriculture (tobacco, cattle, corn, soybeans 

and wheat), manufacturing (stone, clay, lijunl>er 
J and paper products, sheet-plate aliamin«m) \ 

contract construction, retail trade, and \ 
services * * 



State: Michigan 

School District: Constatitine Public Schools 

Number of Pupils (1972-73): 1,668 

Number of Schools (1972-73) : 4 ' ^ ^ 

Per-Pupil Expenditure (CP^^-Ad justed) (1972-73) : $787 

^ ' "'' * 

Location: In portions of Cass and St. Joseph Counties, 35 
miles south oi. Kalamazoo and 35 miles northeast 
of South Bend, Indiana . * 

Area: 110 squcure miles 

First Settleitient: 1828 -; 

Population (1970): 5,038 ) 

Major Cq^unitiefi: Constantine \ 

Major Industries: Manufacturing (pa]^r products, milk products, 

recreational vehicles) , retail trade, services 
and farming 
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state: Mississippi 

School District: Perry Colinty School Dfs^irict 
i^ximber of Pupils (1972-7.3): 1,507 
liumb^r of Schools (1972-73) : 6fl 

^r-Pupil Expenditure (CPI-Ad justed) (1972-73)^: $672 

Location: 100 miles southeast of Jacksorl an^ 60 miles 
northwest of Mobile - , 

A^ea: 528 square miles 

First Settlement: circa 1812 ^ 

^ Populatiou/fl970) : 5,908 

Major Communities: N||w Augusta, Beaumont/ and Runnelstowh * ^ 

Major Industries: /Logging, manufacturing (wood producj^s, textiles^ 

retail tr;ade 



State: New Hampshire 

School District: SMpervispry Union 58 (comprised ofs the North- 
umberland, Stark, and Stratford School Districts) 

Number of Pupils (197^'-73) : 1,128 

Number of Schools (1972-73): 4 . ^ 

Per-Pupil Expenditure (CPI-Adjusted) (1972-73): $473 

Location: In Coos Cbunty 27 miles northwest' of Berlin,^ N. rf., 29 
' miles northeast of Littleton, di-, 130 milfs southeast 

of Montreal, and 180 miles ^northwest of Boston 

Area: 179 square miles ^ # 

First Settlement: 1767 

Population (1970): 3,816 

Major Communities: Groveton and North Stratford 

Major Industries: Manuf actxiring ^paper and wood products) , retail 
* trade and services 
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state: Oregon ' - 

School District: South Umpqua School District 19C 
Numbejf of Pupils (1972-73): 2,275 
Numbert^of Schools (1972-73)^ 5 ^ 

Per-Pupil Expendituris (CPI-Ad justed) (1972-73): $884 

Location: In southern Douglas County 90 miles south of Ei^gene and 
90 miles north of Medford 

Area: 340 square miles ^ 
First Settlement: 1851 
Population (1970) : 8/037 

i^ajor Communities: Canyonville, Tri-City, Myrt-le Creek, Md^th 
* Myrtle, South Myrtle* 

Major Industries^* Manufa^urirrg (lumber mills) , retail' trade, and 

servici^s 



State: Sou^h Dakota 

School Distjfict: Lead-B^adwood Schoipl Dfstrict #106 
Number of Pupils (1972-73) : -2, 350 
Number of Schools (1972-73) : 8 

Per-Pupil expenditure (CPI-Ad justed) (1972-73): $L,176 

Location: In Law3;*e^nce County 45 miles northwest of Rapid City, 400 

miles nortrt of Denver, and 600 miles west of 

Minneapolis-St* Paul 
Area: 4 3d square miles 

First Settlement: 1875 

Population (1970): 9,858 

Major Communities: Lead, Deadwood 

Major Industries: Mining (gold) , tourism, forestry, retail 

i trade, and services 

;) .... ■ 

~ — — - — — — ' — — ■ • — ^ — ■ — - - — ^ — — — — — ^ — — ^ 
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State: Washington 

School Districts: Qui Icene School Dist:* 

Brinnon School Distri ^ 

Number of Pupils (1972-73): 341 

Number of Schools {1972'-73) : 3 

Per-Pupil Expenditure (CPI-Ad justed) (1972-72): $1,01& 
Locati<^a: In Jefferson County 26 miles south of Port Townsend, 
^^^^0 miles w^st of Seattle, 47 miles southeast of ?t)rt 
Angeles ' ^ 
Area: * ' * 100 square miles . 

First Settlement: 1860 • 

Population (1970): 1,998 

Major Communities: Quilcene, Brinnon 

Ma3or Industries: Logging, oyster harvesting, government 

^ laboratories,^ tourism, retail trade, and 

♦ services * ' Mti 



f 



State: Wyoming 

School District: Carbon County School District No. 2 
Number of Pupils (1972-73): 1,392 

NiimlDer of Schools (1972-73) : 12 

J 

PexT-Pupil Expenditure (CPI--Adjusted) (1972-73): $1,329 

Location: 130 miles south of Casper, Wyoming, 75 miles west of 
Laramie, Wyoming and 200 miles north of Denver, 
Colorado . . ^ 

Area: 4,300 square miles 

First Permanent Settlement: 18§| * 

Population (1970): 4,138 

Major Communtities: Encampment ,^ Riverside, Sairatoga, Elk 

Mountain, Hanna, Elmo, Medicine Bow, 
McFadden, and Shirley Basin \ 

Major Industries: Agriculture (sheep and aattle) , extraction 

(coal, oil/ and uraniiim)y manufacturing (lumbei 
mills), tourism, retail' trade , Und services 
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HISTORICAL PATTERNS 



The ^erican frontier* atJtracted all sorts of ne^w people throughout the 
18th and 19th^enturies, but those who settled in one area 6r another during 
that period were primarily interested 4n only a few pursuits* Most were farmifers, 
ranchers, loggers, or miners* Ma^y were chiefly interested in acquiring large 
tracts of land while it was being offered cheaply — in ^6me x^ses merely for the 
asking. On the'whole, the ten school districts involved in the Experimental 
Schools rural program were settled by people looking for one or another of these 
possibilities. , . 

The towns of Northumberland, Stratford and Stark that make up 

Supervisory Union 58 in Cobs County, New Hampshire, the only northeastern 

school district in the project, were the first to be^ settled by Europeans 

among the ten project school districts* All three were granted charters betw^n 

1761 and 1764* which makes them' three times as old as Q^^ig, the youngest European 

settlement ^in tfie program. The fact that Coos County was settled at all is 

something of a meurvel. The winters are long and severe; the growing season 

» 

lasts barely from June to mid-September. In 1770, no roads could be found 
into or out of Coos. Wagons couldn^t enter until after 1800, when a road^ 
through the Wiite Mountain Notch ^as built. Settlers who wanted to go south 
bad to travel by canoe on the Connecticut River — when it wa^s open — or by oxcart 
on ice during months whfeii the river was frozen over. 

Understandably, the area now encompassing Union 58 developed slowly. 
By 1840,1'^l^se three towns had a total population of less j^an 1,200 people. 
They were' farmers for the. most part, and they consumed mo^t of what they 
produced. Trade was mostly by barter and the route south still arduous. 

Railroads came to northern New Hampshire in 1840, and Coos County 
developed rapidly into a vigorous producer of Itunber and wood products. 
The area's agricultural business also expanded as railroads. enai>led Coos 
County fanners to ship their products to the populous towns in southera 
Maine. With the comimg of the railroad, the milk industry also boomed, and at 
one time North Stratford had a large creamery which process^ ^^'^^^ milk and 
marketed it as far sout^ as Boston, 200 miles away. 

1840 to 1900 were productive and promising years for Coc5s County. 
After 1860, several saw mills were built in Groveton and they ushered in 
the logging era. These mills turned out millions of board feet of lumber. 



much of which was shipped by rail to the urban areas of New England, Thjfe 
Connecticut River becarae a source for large log drives which sent millions of 
board feet of spruce logs floating to mills in Massachusetts • These (/rives, 
held m the spring, when the river was high, were full of excitement for local 
people. Their celebrations*, however, were short lived. The good fortunes of 
Coos County associated wi^h. lumbering peaked at the turn of the century. 

Aft^ei'* 1900, most accessible virgin timber had JDeen cut.*- The towns of 
Stark and Stratford, both of which grew and prospered with the lumber industry, 
dec lined ^shortly thereafter. The White Mountains National Forest was established 
in 1911, restricting lumbering operations throughout northern New Hampshire. 
Technological developments also undercut several industries dependent on wood 
products. The development o^ cloth and paper bags, for example, closed a 
large. "stave and heading" mill ii^ North Stratford. .Cardboard bobbins replaced 
wooden bobbins, and another area industry closed doTi?^n. 

Teciinology also took its toll in agriculture. As modern farming methods 
led to increased production and efficiency, marginal faxming areas like northern 
New Hampshire became uneconomical. By 1900, two Tnajbr industries of the area 
had peaked and begun their decline. ^ ♦ 

Northumberland, ^he third school district in Union^58, did* not experience 
the same decline after^ 1900 because two pape^^ manufacturing plants were located 
in the town between 1890 and 1910 • Paper manufacturing—a process which can 
use a poor quality wood — took the place of lumbering and agriculture. -Pulp and 
p^per production became a vital industry , ^one which sustains the area to this 
day. In Stratford, after the Great Depression, the Brown Paper Company pur- 
chased the old Stave and heading mill and be^an manufacturing plywood. But 
ply^cd did not pay as well as paper, and Stratford never again achieved its 
foVmer level of prosperity. In 1970, even the plywood mill had closed in 
North Stratford, and the community lost its^majo^ source of employment. Fore- 
^men and managers ..left town, takinq with them much of the" area's leadership. 

In their 200-year histories, the towns of Union 58 grew slowJLy and 
enjoved brief "booms." Although they.haVe koxe or less maintained them- 
selves, they have not enjoyed the growth and prosperity that characterizes 
other areas of the country. , . c 
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The history of Union 58, New Hampshire! has many parall,4ls ifi the nine 
other rural sites. Many localities share the historical tradition of using 
land in specialized ways for farming and lumbering until it no longer supported 
these special uses.. Many were unable to find dther economic uses for the 
land o^ to replenish it. When this happ^ed^ many farmers and loggei^s looked 
for fiew land, either in a nearby territory or further west. Perry County, 
Mississippi, is the only district in which land resources have been successfully 
replenished so that another generation could reap sizeable harvests. In the 
1930's/ the Civil ian Conservation Corps sponsored massive reforestation 
procedures^ a process that later significantly enhanced 1:he- county * s economic 
condition. 

The ecology of each area, then, tends to be as significant as early 
settlement patterns.^ Salmon runs in Craig, Alaska, for instance, were over^ ^ 
exploited, causfng, in 1950, th^ collapse of large scale sa.lmon fishing industry. 
As fis^i'ing and canning had been Craig's major industries, its population declined . 
rapidly. In 1970# with 400 citizens, Craig has the lowest per capita income 
level '-^bf all ten districts. ,j 

Five school districts were once extremely rich in natural minerals. 
Craig, Alaska, Carbon County, Wyoming, Hancock County, Kentucky, Lead-Deadwood , 
South Dak6ta, and South Umpqua, Oregon still have a variety of accessible 
mineral resources; yet they are not rich, today, in those daposits. Gold and 
silver, coal, oil, copper, tand iron are available, but none provide the com- 
munities with significant mining dependencies, with the except ions of Lead- 
Deadwood and Carbon County wherje fully operational gold and coal miniTig, 
rtr'Spectively, affect many aspects of corftounity life. 

Farming -ind ranching are sti.ll prime sources of income in nin^: ot the 
f..n districts, though only one of the nine (WiUcox, Arizonaj is involved in 
lar^e-Seele, competitive ^V.inbustness. " Th. other . iMht ar. s.mM.r t.. Un.., 
WiHi extremely fet i . l-nH .n l h. riv-r vall-y but u :;urnninrinM t-rrjiu 
that I^: tiravily for^^sted. Hanchmg is full of similar problems.^ In tloulli 
ijmpqua, for example, the range land is not as rich as other range iand 
available to hug.e ranching operations in the United States. More acres, 
therefore, are needed to feed fewer cattle than are needed m other m-r- tertil- 
areas. The area'-around WiUcox, however, is considered by many to be the 
best range land in Arizona. 
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Two groups of people tend to dominate the early settlement of all ten 
school districts. One group appears to have been restless, on the move for 
bigger and better "opportunities.** As soon as one area appeared to b»^ drving 
up — or was apparently ready for profitable sale — this group moved on. 

Another, group approached- each frontier with a wish for stability. 
They wanted to put down roots. |/Co8s County maintained a slow but steady 
growth of such settlers .^ Opportunity for land speculation or quick fortune 
was not available. T^ur western districts. Carbon County, Craig, South Umpquit* 
andr^guilcene, Washington,, wej^e settled by people who felt the frontier had 
been reached. More than anything ^Ise , these settlers, seemed to wanti to ^ 
establish a stable socit^ty. , <" 

Most districts ha^^^wo or three ma^or economic attractions* Farming, 
of course, was the most prevalent. Tv|o districts", however, were built up 
aroiond one important natural resource^*. Criig subsisted almost entirely on 
Its fishing industry and in Lead, the Hom^stake Gold Mine, still in operation ' 
today, was the sole reas5n for the town's establi^shinent 100 years ago. Much 
of Lead real estate, for example, iS rented or^eased from the mine which t;uns 
under the town, prohibiting bedrock title to most of the lajid. Local citizens 
have discovered they can't get normal mortgaging th>*ough most banks because 
they can't fully own the land tlieir houses are built on. 

If a locality wasn't superbly suited to farming or'^some other industry 
during the opening of the f rontier , ' :vt often sprang up simply because it was 
on the way to other lands further west. Willcox, Arizona, situated in the 
midst of semi^arid land, seemingly unsuited to agriculture, becal|fe a way 
station in 1858 for a stage route from St. Louis and Memphis to San Francisco. 
In 1878, the- Southern Pacific Railroad Company began building its trans- 
continental track through Arizona* Company policy required the ^jstabl ishment 
of work camps every eight miles along the refute. Today i^ittle remains of 
these small caxnps, except those which grew into towns — such as Willcox. 

The early settlement of most of these communities was strongly 
1 r t i: 1 u e ivj ed by the eventual a r r i -/a 1 of A^ome rx * 1 vt mo s t Cjh s e s , wl i e it e v i a 
community was established (which generally meant that it had been made sat^. , 
transportation routes had been ci«^ared, the means for making a living and 
housing provided) women were sent for. I'he' arrival of women meant to any 
frontier t own t ha t ' a new pha se wa s abou t to begin. Wojne n meant f am i 1 1 e s , 
homes, and children. V/omen meant "civilizing" the town,* The arrival of 
women, and subsequently, children, also meant the establ i siiment of schools . 
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EARLY EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS 

•«* ' - • 

< ftufal schoQlhouses generally served as communiiiy ^social centers where 

pie suppers, dances, Christinas pageants, barbecues, and public meetings were 
held^; Beyond that, they symbolized the dawn of a neighborhood. They brought 
a change in%p the wilderness air. " . 

The operation* of a local school district served, iirtportantly , as 
a way to educate people about the workings of local and county government," 
particuicirly in fiscal and political matters. ,^ 

The first schools were small and isolated, serving, for the most par»t, 
individual neighborhoods within each county. Tq serve larger areas lyould hav^ 
meant tt^nsporting children ovpr many miles of "^ough terrain in a time when 
modern transportation was neither available nor imagined. 

It is not surprising that the >first of our districts to embark on 
public education is located in New England, wh^re in 1647, Massachusetts 
enacted into law jthe first statewide concept of public education. In CoVJs 
County, town. records report a^propriat:ions for public schooling from its 
earliest days (the i760's) and regular school sessions also seem to hAve 
been conducted from the^st^rt. ftany of the earliest schools in other districts 
wgretprivate and supported by tuition paid by local families. Private schools, 
.were usually in session a major part of the year. Once public education 
started, school sessions were shorter, o#ten only 3 or 4 months of the year — . 
a. problem due in part to insufficient funds. Perry, South Umpqua, and Willcojf 
ail beg^an Wi-th these abbreviated programs. . * 

Some communities, ^on the other hand, moved quickly in the direction of 
if-iuq annual sessions. Constantine, Michigan, had a public school system, and 
tweive-^month required attendance, only twenty years after its inijtiai settlemjf^'n 

School facilities expanded in most communities at the turn of the 20th 
century » a change that meant more for some communities than for others. 
Wiiicox,. for example, has always replaced its school buildings at regular 
intervals and has the newest and most up-to-dat;e facilities of all ten 
sites* At the other end of this specti^um, the four schools in Union 58 in 
New Hampshire were all built before 1917. 
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Prior to the 1960* s, however r most of these comnamities had spent 
nearly 40 years with a stable and fairly well protected way of life that 
enabled their schools to rest comfortably within the ^ traditional confines o£ 
educational patterns accepted prior to the first world war. Self-contained 
classrooms r emphasis on textbook learning, low teacher turnover, small local 
schools, neighborhood. school boards (mostly on a volunteer basis), defined for 
these rural communities an uncomplicated system for educating their children, 
one which they had enough confidence in to leave pretty much alone. For many 
families, the same teacher who taught the parents in grade school later 
taught their young children. These teachers, mostly women, were established 
figures in the town. Discipline for the youth of the community was rigidly 
controlled, with teachers and parents sharing conventional attitudes towards 
child rearing and social performance. 

The 1960 's brought to these ten^istrigl^s some changes that have 
affected the expectations placed upon tneir schools. For several communities — 
Hancock, Constantine, Willcox, Quilcene, Souch Umpqua, and Carbon County — 
changes in the work force and types of occupational roles wen? required by 
new industries in their areas. Many of their citizens, it turned out, 
wanted to *live "in the country" but without farming in*^a serious way. Rural 
non-farm residences became more popular than working a farm, or living in a 
village. These families gradually began to vocalize their concern about 
educating their children in a way that would be responsive to their life 
expectations, expectations that did not necessarily include perpetuating a 
rural way of life. 

Rural youth, during this titim, slowly assimilated some of the attitudes 
of social rebelliousness prevalent during the mid*-60*s in urban centers. In 
Constantine, for j^^nstance, the young people wer^ anxious during the early 70 's 
to shed their "hick^ background" and assimilate ik dress, speech, and political 
sentiment the "youth culture" that had filtered into rural areas. 

This process of assimilation took time, with most children in these 
districts aware of the cultural lag between themselves and their urban peers. 
Although they are concerned about "catching up", as shown by their; attempts 
to travel more, visit cities and purchase clothes, records and literature there, 
they are cautious. While many young people in these communitie;^ want to lessen 
the cultural distance to the cities around them, they do not necessarily want 
to live irr urban environments. Some who think they do, m fact, often return. 
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Some, perhaps from a nostalgic wish to jget back to their roots, live the way 
their par^nt^wished them to. Others find it difficult to cope with an urbaii 
pace of life. 

*currently, there is a sense of uneasiness, infringement, and frustra- 
tion among these rux^al communities, coupled with some pride in rural ways^ 
^ome conventional values that include a wistful yearning for the autonomous 
community that their forebears had sustained. As late as the 1920's, the self- 
sufficiency of many of these communitiesl^outweighed their dependency on the 
outside wo Did- for services and goods. Currently, however, changes iji transpor- 
tation, communications r mechanization, ^agricultural production, and integration 
of various levels of society have lessened their ability to maintain self- 
sufficiency. * 

National trends in education have also intruded on rural life. As 
"*their citizens have struggled t<|jnaintain individualism in the midst of 
economic diversification, ai^ in the face of sociological transformation across 
the country, these communities hav^ also confronted the necessity (they were 
told) of school district consolidation. More than the problems of their youth, 
district consolidation and economic changes (both discussed in a subsec^ugnt 
section of this chapter) have forced these commufiities to. begin an internal 
dialogue over the future of rural education. ^ 

This dialogue had barely begun in 1972 when the Experimental Schools 
program was in its germination stage. All ten of these districts had minimum 
experience with federal funds in the field of education- ES^A Title I and 
III funds had been explored by almost all of the districts; Head Start programs 
had been initiated in several; but none of the federal funds coming into these 
districts were very large. For the most part, citizens felt that federal money 
was a mixed blessing, and they were wary of any outside influence detetminiuq tor 
them the direction of their children's education. it was difficult, oft* n, *o 
determine the worth of a program when it had a federal label on it. 

Several districts took great pride in their schools, placing a high 
value on education for their children. But some felt differently. It was not 
immediately apparent to them how a "modern" education or any prolonged period 
in a school system would benefit their children. Academic skills were recognized 
as important. ^ But how could such an education make a child grow up to be a great 
fisherman, or even catch enough fish to make him competitive with the current 
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market? Education, it seemed to many, was not necessarily going to produce 
an aggressive crop of loggers, or fanners, or ranchers. 

Prior to their selection in the ExperimentiaJ Schools program, these 
districts were asked to enumerate the resources and problems in their educa- 
tional systems. Their response, as stated in their letters of interest, 
indicate this conflict between what they thought to be happening in and vital 
to the rest of the world, and their urge to retain what they valued in their 
communities. ''According to test results," one district responded, "many of 
our students are underachievers (particularly in reading and mathematics)." 

On the same page one district lists its problem — "limited parental 
support," and "limited interest and understanding of citizens of educational 
ne^ds"? and its resources — "some well-informed parents who press for a more' 
relevant and productive educational program." This message might read, "There 
are some here who are concerned about the direction of our education and will 
be vocal advocates for change in our schools; but some here are eimbivalent 
arfa will resist change and interference*" 

\ ) This is, perhaps, an age-old conflict, yet one that has particular 
meaning for small rural communities where voices are heard, for the most ^ 
part, face-to-face, between people who are dire6tly involved* 

Several communities report *that daily attendance in schools is low; j 
the dropout rate is high;* teacher turnover has drastically increased; there 
are limited curriculum ^offerings; inadequate financing; a high retention rate ,? 
of underachievers with no appropriate programs to accommodate special needs. 
The plans that eventually emerged from these .communities (Chapter Three) 
indicate a common goal for changes in these areas. Diversity in educational j 
options is particularly needecj in rural localities where there will always i ' 
be some children equipped and anxious to go on to higher education, as well as 
fi qoudiy prof»ortion who will rapidly enter the work force — a rural work forc^ 
at that. ^ ' 

CURRENT RURAL DILEMMAS 

By 1972^ when the Experimental Schools program issued its invitatioh , 
to isolated rural j::ommunities/ these ten school districts were facing a $ 
number of common rural dilemmas. First, they needed to solve the problem of 

economic planning — for many, economic survival . Second, they wanted to find 

\ 

ways to preserve theis^ural flavor, their life-style and work habits, while 
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meeting, at the same time, the demands of their youth, and -^in some cases, 

i 

indtistrial promises or possibilities. Third, they had jiist emerged from a 
process of school district consolidation, a process which had left scars in 
each locality. Some needed to find ways to heal those wounds and make tli^ujL^^ 
newly consolidated districts work for each Jocality — to preserve local // 
integrity. ♦ 
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Economic Changes ^ 

Through the sixties, the communities within these ten school diatricts 
experienced a series of ups and downs. Their economic development was 
influenced by two general trends: some communities hung on to one or two - 
industries for their major economic sustenance, developing a single or 
narrow industrial base; others were more diversified, broadt^ing their base 
of economic dependence. 

Craig^ Alaska, Union 58, New Hampshire, Perry County, Mississippi, 
and Lead-Deadwood , South DcJcota, for example, changed very little durin<J the 
60' s. They were all dependent on one ot two majcr industries. Their lack of 
diversification has affected their growth, and sociat'^^^^itudes . 
\ ' The otiier six school districts have diversified their economies. 

Constantine, Michigan, for instance, depended on agriculture and small industry 
for many years. Its economy, consequiently:, fluctuated with the rise and fall of 
river and rail transportation. With changes in national patterns of life 
style and recreation, Constantine became a locale of new mobile home and 
recreation vehicle manufacturing plants, creating an entirely new industrial 
base . 

Ouilcene, Washington began its economic life as a logging, farming, and 

V 

mining community. Then in the 1920's, the federal government built forest 
service and fish hatchery installations there, and these continue to affect 
the economic condition of Quilcene. 

Willcox, Arizona began as a railroad community. Beginning in the early 
1900 's as farmers de^^oped irrigation systems, their farming potential multi- 
plied. By the 1960's, retirement communities and other service industries 
provided several other opportunities. 

These ten school districts, as a result, face separate problems. 
Diversification offers, on the one hand, economic sustenance, especially 
during upheavals in industry. It also means industrial expansion, industrital 
work patterns, and the likelihood of losing valuable rural qualities-- 
ecoloaical balance and beauty, smaUo^§^fc relaxation and independence. 



Logical ba^lance and beauty, smal^i^|§^^ 
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Hancock County, Kentucky is a good example of a community growing rapidly 
due to industrial expansion but riskijig, in the bargain, a loss of a rural 
life style, * * ^ 

During the 1950 's and 1960's, Hancock expanded its industrial 'tectoi 
consciously and successfully. Tile manufacturers, paper mills, and aluminum 
processing plants located on some of the higher tidgesin the Ohio River 
bottoms. Seventeen hundred new jobs were created between 1960 and 1970. x 
Hancock expanded. It expanded its dreams for economic diversity and an 
array of occupational option^ for its citizens. It also^xpanded its population 
and overnight was flooded with new families seeking housing and i^ood public 
schools. The school system was not prepared for ^uch a huge inflmx of new 
students and was overwhelmed. It also found itself answerable to new demands 
from industrial leaders that the school system be responsive to requests of 
new residents for modern educational programs. 

Hancock, consequently, provides a unique test^g ground for the 
Experimental Schools program. Of all the ten school districts, it has taken 
the initiative to revamp its school %9ystem while undergoing dramatic change 
in its socioeconomic patterns. In spite of problems and the concern of some 
that Hancock will lose more than it gains, Hancock is embracing change in 
several aspects of life* ^ u 

Communities that have not diversified are more likely to retairh their 
rural flavor, but face another problem — how to keep their youth content with 
a community life that offers few occupational options and meager economic 
reward. 

i . . 

Many rur^j^communit|es experience a trend towards in-migration during 

national periods -OT inflation, recession, and depression. During the 1930* s, 

I 

for example, population expanded in all ten df these scljool districts. When 
higher paying "urban" jobs become scarce, urbanites seemed t6 want to return 
to a more basic way of life, living closer to the land. A parallel trend 
which may affect these ten localities seems to be occurring in the mid-1970's. 



District Consolidation 

Playing against these problems of economic expansion, and the wish 
to retain rural smallness and independence, has been a national trend towards 
consolidation ^of rural school districts . All ten districts have experienced 
consolidation controversies within the past*several years. * 
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Consolidation was conceived as an answer to the difficulties most 
rural communities share — raising the money needed to operate a modern school 
system*** Consolidation, it is argued, can equalize resources available for 
education in different parts of rural counties. Consolidation can create a 
larger and more efficient school tdistrict. It can ease the problem of 
, teacher recruitment. Because teacher salaries cart be made competitive with 
larger school districts In the area, the pool of potential teao^.ers may be 
larger, and ttie rate of turnover may decline. 

This solution to the problems of these #ten school districts, however, 
ipt take into account fc^i^^ole small V>wn schools often play in maintaining 
commij^iity identification. Schools are one of few remaining institutions *over 
which there is still some local, rather than state or federal, control. Many 
high schools "^^ve become iii the eyes of residents a symbol of community prestige 
Athletic teams elicit a lot of excitement and loyalty from all generations. 
They have helped define local identity and have become important to rural 
cultural^ctivity. To lose their schools, many feared, would be to lose this 

■V. 

sense of local definition. 

In the 1960'S attempts were made by the state of New Hampshire to 
dissolve Union 58 and have the districts of Northumberland and Stark join with 
several other towns in forming a consolidated regional school district. This 
was resisted bitterly and successfully. 

CaFWn County, (Wyoming has struggled wiW state-enforced consolidation 
luote recently. Its problems are typical. Once the state announced its unifica- 
tion plans, thp people In Carbon County. were beset by a feeling of apprehension. 
There was widesp^^ead fear throughout Wyoming tha^ the stipulation for unified 
districts to be divided into equalized trustee resident areis might give a 
greater measure of power and funding , to more densely populated areas. 

In 1969 a Wyoming state committee handed^ down a mandatory decision to 
consolidate Carbon County by December of 1971. Many issues riding on that 
decfision were not solved until the spring and summer of 1972, the exact tim«c' 

of the Experim'^^ntal Schools initiation. For Carbon County District No. 2, 

\ . ■ ■■■■ t 

consolidation was a bontinuing issue while it was also trying to plan for 

comprehensive educatfional change "in a federal program. 



While H#ncock was dealing with industrial deyelop^neAt^and trying to " 
cope with the^social phenoraenotx^that such develop|ient brings to rural life^ 
Carbon was trying to cope with another threat to its rural attractiveness-- 
a statewide political thrust into its local autonomy. The events in Hanc^^ck 
and Carbon are typical of problems in other r<lral communities, both in p^r- 
ticular and as symbols of largerfthanges occurring in, rural America. 

Five other districifs, Craig,**l,ead-Deadwood, Union 58, Quilcene, and 
South Umpqua, have fotind ttie process of consolidation divisive. In most 
cases, the divisiveness was caused by a sense of loss of 16cal control 6nd 
local identity. 



I) IN SUMMARY 

What are the effects of these developm^^nts, /both in the ^communities 
at large and in their educational systems? Strong feelings towards local ^ 
schools, similar to the support given: various athletic programs, characterize . 
a common community struggle. The people of these communities are loyal to 
their towns ahd to their histo^. They still pl*ace a high value on indivi-- 
dualism. I / 

* Vet tne rural tendency to exhaust land resources with little forethought 
for future generations and for the future' life of the community^ as seen in the 
early settlement patterns of thes^ districts, has created obstacles to economic 
development in rural America. Some jDf these communities are determined to retain 
as n^uch self -suf f iciency as they are N^ble, to restrict or prohijDit economic diver 
sitication, and to keep aloof from urban living patterns. Otbjers have com^^ to 
sense the need to broaden their "economic base and plan carefully the future of 
the community. These communities waitt to use outside resources to insure that 
they will be able to subsist with some degree of self-suf f iciency-*-a strong 
feeling of individual isih, and a pride in their accomplishments — without losing 
the rural flavor of their way of life. j 
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These ^en rural school districts bring to the Experimental Schools 
pruqtam some common historical derivations'and a nujj^er of similar current 
dilemmas. They share with other rural communities a stjt;uggle with school 
district consolidation^ a need for increased efficiency, and educational 
improvement. Along with most of rural America^ they remember and liv^ in 
accordance with a* t^raditional code they are reluctant to put aside. 

Their geographic, ^demographic, Ecological, ecor>omic, and , social 
structures, however,' are dwerse. This diversity offers the Experimental / 
Schools program an opportunity to observe the operations of educational chang 
in a variety of settings that, in the conglomerate, represent a wide spectrum 
of rural communi'ties. 
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> CHAPTER THRfiE 
. TEN PLANS : RURAL ANSWERS TO RCRAL NEEDS 

The Experimental Schools progrcim emphasizes involvement of the 
**total school system" in^any plan for comprehensive change. As a result, 
the ten proposals submitted by these small rural school districts are 
lengthy documents, a compilation., of a great many distinctive plans for 
educational *^change, adding up to more than 1,000 pages' in all. 

These plans represent a response by local people to their own 
needs as they complied with the explicit instructions issued by the 
Experimental Schools program. These, then, are the final plans submitted 
after a year of planning, a time when the proponents for each plan tried 
to. assess both community need, direction, and support, and the priorities 
of the federal government. 

The^-E^perimental Schools progreun wanted local people to pinpoint 
their own pijoblems and then decide how to solve those problems. Each 
plan., consequently, was preceded by nvmierous meetings between community 
groyps and school personnel. The plans, in s\m, represent what ten rural 
school districts feel they most need and want in light of their perception of 
what the Experimental Schools program would support • 

This chapter, a synthesis of these plans, takes as its voice the 
^^ptance of the proponents for educational change in each community. The 
words used here are a summation of the words used by the authors of these 
plans when finally accepted by the National Institute of Education for 
funding under the Experimental Schools program. 

^- ' * AN OVERVIEW 

This ci^pter contains a summary of central questic5ns asked in each 
proposal and an explanation of how these communities planned to find answers. 

The first section summarizes the goals the^e ten small rural school 
districts envisioned for themselves. What did they want for their students , 
their schools, and their communities? 
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The second section synthesizes how they planned to achieve their 
goals* It suinmarizes ancj compares the most significarft proposals for 
change, discussing five centra^>quest ions which the Experimental Schools 
program asked them to answer: (1*% 

• What were their^lans for curriculum change? 

• How would they provide for teacher training? 

• What provisions would be made for parents an5 other citizens 
to participate? 

• In what different ways would they use theif time, space and 
facilities? 

• How would they adjust their school organizations, administra- 
tion, and governance to effect lasting change? 

The third section explains their plans for self --evaluation during 
the life of the project. What questiojfis do they plan to ask in order to 
know how well they are achieveing their goals? To whom will these ■ 

questions be addressed? How will they make use of their answers? 

.... ^ ^ 

♦ 

\; . RURAL GOALS 

^ In 1972, when the Experimental Schools program invited small rural 

sctfoolj districts to participate in an experiment in comprehensive 
educational change, no attempt was made on the part of the federal govern-- 
ment to define community or educational goals. The government was 
primarily interested in observing the process of change in each of these 
communities* Bach community as a consequence,; was asked to set its own 
g'-^als* The government, in turn, would look over their shoulders to see 
what it could lea^;p*-^rom them. In order to define what they wanted, each 
district asked itself three questions: 

How would they like their children to be different? 

These ten school districts, widely distributed over the United, 
States, are in some respects as*different from one another as they are 
different from typical urban and suburban communities. Yet they share a 
common concern, peculiar, they feel, to their rural situations. They 
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report t^at their children/ separated from tiie mainstream of American 
urban activity, often feel alienated, ignored, and irrelevant. Those 
who do graduate from high school f ind ithat their education, most often 
"traditional" iand ^geared primarily for college preparation, has provided 
them, with few skills they can use in the world of work and adult 
responsibilities most of them shortly efiter. 

Moreover, as life patterns outside their own communities have 
changed, they have not been helped to see their own environment as 
productive of individual success. In recent years, education has seemed 
irrelevant to^life in their own communities. School has been a place to 
be , not a place tc^^ use . These ten districts wanted to make th^ir schools 
more useful — particularly to those for whom the schools were designed', ' 
their children 

All ten school districts wanted their students to be better 
prepared — for life in the hometowns, or localities, but also elsewhere. 
They wanted their high school graduates to "master tKe skills necessary 
to participate in the shaping of our community's future". Preparation fot 
adult and civic responsibility, and for t^he world of work is a central 

theme running through all ten projects. Their voices form a chorus: 

\ 

"Acadertic programs must have a. purpose that each student can 
identify with*" ^ ^ 

"Our schools will help each st^ent select goals that bear ■ 
directly on his future livelihood and happiness*"" 

J 

"Our school system seeks the realization of improved pupil 
achievement and grea1;er commitment and readiness for entry 
into the world of work or continuing formal education." 

"We want to offer students a comprehensive basics progr^ to 
allow them to be competitive in modern day society upon 
graduation from high school." ^' 

"We want to provide a relevant, comprehensive education 
students which will prepare them for any vocational pursuits — 
a background to cope with living* in this area or any other 
area oi their choice." 
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Recognition that students need to be better prepared for the world 
of work opened the door to more specific goals for rural students. 

• Several districts felt that an early educational program 
should foster sel confidence ^ a necessary prerequisite, 
they pointed out, to success, 

• Many stressed an individualized x:urriculum throughout the 
K-12 programs in order to fit specific studies to individual 
goals. 

'■• * 

• Nearly all wanted basic skills ; reading,/ writing, and 

^ arithmetic — solidly built into each child's background in 
order to prepare him for all opportunities beyond school. 

• Rural isolation, many pointed out, often precluded ^ 
participation in urban cultural opportunities. They 
wanted m©xe cultural enrichment programs for their students 
in order to broaden their scope and perception of life. 



Finally, they wanted to initiate programs that would help 
students who had not previously experienced educational 
success. ^ 

i 



How would they like their schools to be different? 

Almost all the communities had previou^^fy"*organized their educa- 
tional program through traditional "self-contained classrooms," especially 
at the elementary level.* They wanted to expand the components of th^e 
programs to include a wider choice for every student. As one plan/stated: 

"Many students have little conception of life outside our 
county because they have had few travel experiences.^ Ovjsc 
instructional program has been contained in our classrodms. 
^ Outside of varsity athletics, the community and the schobl 
have little contact." 

Their goal: "To develop curriculum where stud^rlt^ use 
community resources and travel experiences to gain a more 
realistic perspective of life." 

This is a central theme — expansion of the learning process. 
Expansion, for these communities, meant many things. On the one hand, they 
wanted to open the walls of the classroom to include a greater visionat^y 
perspective .for students. They wanted to expose their students to a 
larger environment than previously associated with school work in those 
commun?ties.y^ Every community saw its natural environiaent as a primary 
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source* for thi^ expansion. They could see that by using their environment 
as a classroom, they would be serving two purposes. They would off^r 
students a relevant, varied program in which to practice classroom skills; 
and they would prepare children for life in their home communities. 

Secondly, they wanted to expand the subject matter taught in the 
classroom to include appropriate material that would make studies more 
, relevant to rural life. Materials used to teach basic skills needed, they 
felt, to be brought closer to home so that children could make a connection 
between theiir education and their life outside of school. 

Finally, they wanted to expand their teaching methods to include 
a range of possibilities for different personalities and learning methods. 
Their schools, some felt, had been too tightly structured. Teachers 
often felt locked into programs and curricula which had come to be the 
end-all in instruction. 

"Our faculty was concerned^ that they were narrow in their 
approaches to teaching children and were locked into their 
curriculum area. For example, high school math teachers did 
not know what teachers were doing at other instructional 
levels or in other academic areas. They needed to share 
their program with other staff members." 

Most schools wanted to re-excimine their method and style of teaching 
in order to improve their ability to meet the needs of individual children 
head on. If, for example, 30% of their high school students went on to college, 
those children ought to get a solid preparation for college work. On the other 
hand, those who did not go on to higher education ought to have a total 
school prggram, K-12, which prepared them for other options. This meant, 
*^ several districts pointed out, that teachers and school administrators would 
have to spend more time and effort early on to offer interesting and 
practical instruction. Several districts expressed a desire to break down 
old fashioned concepts of the sort that inhibit personal involvement -^-from 
teachers and students — in schooling. 

Getting rid of inhibiting systems and styles, they' felt, was only 

the beginning. These school districts wanted to find new ways. They took 

« 

a year to exajnine their options and independently found a few common paths 
to ejcplore: 
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• Reorganization of schedul jng in order to accommodate 
new course?? (vocational, outdoor education, cultural 
enrichment programs) and new ways of teaching basic 
skills* 

• Establishment of training programs for their own teachers 
and staff, 

• Restructuring of communication channels in order to 
facilitate change in all aspects of the school program ♦ 

How wou l d they ixke their communities to be different ? - 

Extending instruction into the community is one way to bring rommunitie 
into the school system* Rural school districts are diffuse, covering 
v/ide expanses of land, serving people who live miles from each other with 
no public transportation. Several districts noted that their citizens 
felt either apathy gr alienation towards their schools^ Many felt 
their Experimental School Project would provide a motivational opportunity 
for schools to involve their eniaare community in change. 

** Most school districts agreed th^t community involveme^jt was vital to th 
suceess of the whole program. They planned to use their localities in many 
ways andy most important, they wanted to give -something back in return: 

• They planned to keep their communities more informed on 
the issues and happenings within the school system, 

- • They planned to seek out citizens tO: serve as members 
of various advisory boards during th'^ lifetime of the 
project, 

• They planned to use their citizens as evaluators. 

• They wanted to make the whole educational svstem and its . 
facilities more open to the public, more ^^ilable for 

a greater number of people of all ages. 

• They wanted to increase community interaction through 
extracurricular activities and shared materials. 

m They wanted the adult population to come into the schools 
and share their expertise; and they wanted the students to 
qo out in the community and learn through "on-the-job" 

experiences * 



They wanted community representatives to take an active 
part in the governance of the system. 



RURAL PLANS 

Goals # of course^ can iemain visionary. They are certain to if 
careful consideration is not given to an implementation program. The 
bulk of the proposals includ^^etailed explanatioh^^of^ ways the school 
districts plan to achieve their goals* 

Individual plans differ, of course, due to problems and aspirations 
unique to one or more school districts. A district located 50 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico is likely to have different priorities than^ an island 
in Alaska. A district with a population of ten thousand peopl^ will have 
different ways of working together than a village with only 300 residents. 
One district is situated near the Canadian border; another near the 
Mexican — cultural assimilation and env^ironmental demands affect those 
populations in different ways. 

^ ^ Nevertheless, all ten plans, as a body, have noticeable cohesive-* 
ness, due perhaps to their determination to have their schools prepare 
children for adult life. The proposals have a common theme — "let our children 
be prepared. ** 

The following section synthesizes these rural school districts' 
attempts to answer the question: how ccin we achieve oxir goals? 

Curriculum Options 

The plans express a desire for change in eight significant 
curriculum areas: career education; outdoor education; cultural enrich^ 
ment programs; basic skills; counseling programs; early childhood and 
adult education programs; health and physical fitness; and diagnostic 
tg^elTing methods. 

Four of the eight curriculum changes were projx^sed by all ten 
school districts. These four are integral to the cfentral preparedness 
theme of the p!3^ect ^nd^were proposed with a high level of detail and a 
strong expression of need* Some districts, of course/ provided more 
detail throughout their^plans than others did. The following proposals 
are listed, consequently, in an ord§r which reflects their proportionate 
emphasis — in terms of detail and expression of need — in each individual 
plan even though the authors of some plans defined their projects more 
carefully than others. 
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Career Education. All districts wanted to rfive their students 
at least a sampling of cateer experiences , enough to acquire some 
direction and a realistic landerstanding of the vocational opportunities 
and requirements involved. Different localities, of course, had different 
options, depending on V^^at industries and natural resources were available. 
Forestry, farming, fishing, manufacturing, mechanical engineering, and 
business education ranked high in their plans. Whatever the local in- 
dustries, the schools wanted to make use of them. 

Most districts saw ^ gradual progression from elementary to 
secondary levels of experiences. 

"We hope to develop in the elementary school child concepts of 
self-awareness cuid identity useful in a work oriented 
society." 

"Junior high students will be exposed to a variety of career > 
optit)ns." 

"Secondary school students will receive special training through 
exploratory courses, and an oppefrtunity to develop skills 

likely to be heJrpful in training at post-secondary levels." 

it 

A few districts proposed job clinics; others planned to publish 
"human resource" directories in order to match employers and employees; 
almost ail planned to expcuid guidance counseling to provide greater 
vocational testing, offer employment information, and help students plan ^ 
for careers. *" 

Many districts proposed "mini-courses" at the secondary level in 
order to allow students to explore new alternatives. In thi3 way, students 
would no longer have to commit themselves to a whole semester in one 'trade, 
and could afford to sample several possibilities in the spaoe of one yeat* 

One district decided to establish a "Career School" ag part of a 
four-^school organization* 

"If a student decides he does not wish to obtain a high 
school diploma r he may enter the Career School without the 
basics and work toward obtaining an^employable skill.*. 
An older, out-of -school learner who may have dropped out 
or graduated from high school may enter the Career School 
anytime there is an opening.** 
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Another community wanted its newly instituted counseling progiram 
to stress "specific vocational skills needed for the joi? market"* 

Career education stanjis out as a major curriculxam change for 
these school districts* Theyj saw new vocational programs as a way to 
satisfy an overwhelming need to prepare rural children more thoughtfully 
and more practically for a co^npetitive society* , How deeply they feel about 
this IS indicated by their careful articulation that a comprehensive career 
education program should be /a serious and vital component of their whole 
school system, from kindergarten to the twelfth grade* 

Outdoor Education * Outdoor educational programs were proposed 
for a ntimber of reasor>^. Local wildlife, forest reserves^ and other 
environmental locales could be used as a means of expanding classroom 
confines; as a laboratory for the application of basic skills; and " for 
instruction on the problems of community responsibility for natural 
resources* Use of these native locales, most schools believed, wovild guide 
their children into a vision of their own community setting as a source 
of learning, pleasure, and adult satisfaction* 

"Outdoor experiences will begin at the kindergarten level 
with an Outdoor Laboratory. The 6th grade will take part" 
in a Wilderness program* Beyond this students may elect 
more advanced outdoor experiences: the 7th and 8th grade,; 
can elect an exploratory program; independent study will ' 
be offered at the .high school level* High school student^; 
can also take part in a leadership program which will 
train them to assist in the elementary outdoor program*" 

Anojiher community set five representative goals for itself: 

II 

• Devel(>jbment of an outdoor cirea for use as a laboratory* 

• Programs for the use of areas already developed. 

■ . ■' 

• The chance for students to learn vocational skills through 
work on construction and maintenance of outdoor sites* 

• Study of environmental problems and man's role in solving 
% them* 

• Use of their environment in programs that offer children 
opportunities to develop skills in communicaticips, decision 
making, and problem solving. ^ ^ 
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One school district planned to build and maintain a nature trail 

i \ - ♦ 

as* part of its environmental studies. Junior high sioidents vjould be 
* ' ' \ ' ' 

assigned the task of building the trail. They plafnned to n\^ke benches, * 

put up si^ns, clear a pathway for the trail , covbr it with bark mulch/ 

and produce a guide booklet for distribution • 

* * 

An important aspect of these outdoor education programs as they 
were expressed in the plans is that they have been perceived as a compre- 
hensive component. They were planned to service alL . proposed curriculum 
changes andVx^bjectives. Furthermore, it was pointed out that they could 
be related t<Xeach community's resoiarces — resources* peculiar to their 

isolated localit:y and essential to their s^lf-esteem. 

i; 

Cultural Enrichment Programs . Isolation and difficult terrain 
meantj that these communities often were estranged from the^r state and area 
cultural programs. ^ ♦ 

"Our geographic isolation, particularly in the winter months, 
5 has made it difficult for us to develop cultural programs. 
No community ha^ sufficient population to attract toiftring 
artists, and there are no theaters, concert or exhibition * 
halls. The long distances over rugged mountain terrain 
to cities which may have attractive musicals, artists* 
I exhiijitions, theater presentations, frequently prohibit 

or prevent attendance at these functions." 



Whatever the terrain, the need was the same* All schools were 
eager to include musical skills and appreciation in their "cultural 
enrichment" program. Most planned to introduce a variety of programs — 
country music, folk and rock music, orchestral and choral, hoping that 
aspects of popular culture might help in attempts to teach basic skills. 

They planned to design workshops for their staff and students, 
seek nearby university personnel as consultants, and hoped to acquire 
multi-media facilities that would bring urban experiences inTo their rural 
environments . 

* 

They wanted their students to acquire skills in a variety of arts 
and crafts, both for reason of aesthetic appreciation 0ind practical 
training. 



"The basic arts and crafts program is designed to cover art 
history, pr^Dper design techniques, texture, color, per-- 
spective and visual effects. Our students will be exposed 
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to tools, techniques, itj^hods, and means • Students had 
more initiative and resourcefulness . The resources are 
available but the students do. not know how to use them." 

One community planned several "minor cultural events" in order to 
expose their children! and the rest of the community. to the living arts. 

"We will*, sponsor a series of cultural activities — including 
drama, poetry, dance recitals, art exhibitions, mime, 
puppetry, folklore, and crafts." 

Envirorunental programs^ it was^elt, could help children become 

aware of their responsibility tb their ©ommunity aind its natural resources. 

Cultural programs, they hoped, would offer children a sense of the 

enjoyments they could find in their own localities. Furthermore, as they 

developed their own talents, tmey hoped they would see their children 

^dWelop a stronger sense of self and community worth. 
1 

These communities, many cut off from the rest of the world by forests 
and nsDuntains, could accept the inevitable absence of an art gallery*. But, . 
they wondered ,^ could a program that offered facilities and space to develop a 
^::iocal cerai\\ics shop recoup a measure of artistic pride? Rural crafts* needed 
to be given more prestige and space in their schools, and these programs were 
seen as a beginning. 

. Basic Skills* Several communities noted that^ their students 

^ i ^ 

tested below the national average. They wanted to update thfeir^prograjris 
so that teachers throughout the elementary and secondary levels had some 
understanding of what others werj^doing and how one area of learning 
could be used within another. 

I 

They proposed to use a variety of language arts and math programs, 
packaged by national publishing houses. Teachers would help each other ^ 
master the intricacies of these prpgrams. Frequent pupil testing and 
remedial programs were built in to each prpposal. 

In keeping with a major theme of "personalized" teaching, plans 
were made to allow each student to meet various levels of learning at his or 
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her own speed* Elaborate recording systems were envisiorM by some in 
order to keep track of each student's progress — a process made more 
coifnplicated, they felt, once a standardized curriculum was dropped. 

One community planned to create a "Basics School", an ungraded 
individualized program, | 

"The Basic School will serve all students. It will teach 
reading, language arts, math, science, and social studies. 
Any one who has not developed minimum cdmpetence in these ' 
areas will be enrolled. Age is not a criterion." 

The Experimental Schools program could help these communities 
• * 

revamp their basic skill programs in at I'east one fund^ental way: they 
wanted ip build up their libraries and resource centers so that tiie 
teachers could use primary source material in language arts; so that 
children^ could use multi-media materials to spur interest and provide new 
ways of, learning. Basic skills had always been a part of their schooling. 
But it had, not always been a successful -component. All the plans recog- 
nized tliat children had to master basic skills in order to be competitive 
in a world €hat required those skills. 

The above four curriculum changes stand out in the plans as major 
needs. The following four were emphasized by some but not all of the 
districts* Within a particular plan personal developnient programs, early 
childhood and adult education programs, health and physical fitness 
pro(^rams and/or diagnostic teaching methods may be presented as central 
to the Experimental Schools Prb3ect. When this occurs, however, it is 
an exception. For each pf the following, in fact, no more than two plans 
proposed these curriculum changes as a central theme or as a major 
component of their project. Several others, nevertheless, included 
{Programs in one or more of t^ followiiv? areas as part of their plans. 
These components are listed in order of their occurence in all of the plai 

Personal Development Programs . Several plans stressed that pareni 
and teachers felt many children in these rural communi1>i'es had very low 
opinions of themselves. Although they often lived lod miles from the 
nearest city, and worlds away from urjban life, their children were 
growing up exfuosed to television. Their own lives seemed pale in contrast 
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to what they saw happening on television screens. They needed to feel 
more impor<:€mt-"^^more hopeful that they could have the same range of 
aspirations as their urban peers. 

These school districts wanted to hJlp their children relate more 
•positively to adults, other children, their scho61s, and to the largef 
community. In order to encourage this process, the/" built into their 
curriculjopi a variety of counseling services, activities , and group 



experiences: 



They proposed to offer courses in family life and community 
living at tiie-eleiuentary and secondary leyel. 
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• They wanted to rekindle tlirough special projects an interest 
^^^^ |, in their community •s histoi^y. 

• They proposed counselor-training for their staff so that 
teachers could offer students special forms of support. 

Fm Some schools proposed systems of "peer counseling", in attempts 
y to get older /Students involved with younger • 

/ • Some wanted programs that^' would help stud^ents select and carry 
out leisure time activities-. 

* 

Early Childhood amd Adult Education Progrctms> Several districts 
wanted to ii|clude preschool programs for three and four year old children. 
Since this Was often difficult because of the distances between homes 
and the necessity of busing very young children for long periods, 
two communities wanted to take preschool programs to the children 
in vans. Others wanted to offer a limited program, two or three times a 
week, in existing elementary buildings. 

Adult* education pfogrcims in arts and crafts, and other useful 
studies of local interest were planned by some in order to service the 
larger community^ and involve them more directly as beneficiaries of the 
Experimi^ntal Sch6ols Project. ^ 

Diagnostic Teaching Methods . Although all school districts 
stressed the need for an individualized teaching approach in classrooms, 
two of the plans proposed a specialized method of insuring this process; 

"Diagnostic teaching is a process by which teachers assess 

the needs, abilities, and interests of students through a . 

series of professional decisions. Teachers then use these 

findings to design more meaningful learning experiences in 

terms of needs, abilities and interests of each child." 
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Diagnostic teaching, once in operation, offers teachers a series 
of check-points of student progre,ss» *That is, from the kindergarten 
program on through high school, students are tested and exposed to a 
variety of professional assessments which assist teachers' analysis 
and indicate where programs need to be adjusted to meet ' individual student 
needs. Plans called for specialized personnel — guidance cQunselc^rs, 
psychologists, remedial teachers — to work. with teachers and students at 
crucial periods. , ♦ 

This process, it was felt, could be very helpful in a community 
with increasing population — ^particularly so if the newcomers were arriving 
from m6x*e worldly school systems. Diagnostic teaching methods would offer 
rural teachers a bonus — they could greet new families with a specialized 
system that would insure a program specifically prescribed for their 
children. ^ 

f Health and Physical Fitness Programs . A *few communities, 
•particularly one vTith little in the way of health care personnel ^ (c^octorsl^ 
'registered nurses or the like), felt that health care would be beneficial 
to the whole commutlity if it could be built into the school system. These 
communities also wanted to include a strong physical fitness component. 

**We will familiarize the students and the coiranunity with 
information on the various health problems in our area ^ 
that are a direct or indirect result of lack of physical 
fitness training. We hopa that such a program will 
promote healthier students; combating our higli' absentee-' 
ism — primarily due to ^improper health care and inadequate 
physical development.** 

* * * 

Curriculum revision, all schools agreed, was centj^rai to .any plan 
for comprehensive change. Their plans, consequently, are largely devoted 
to descriptions of specific courses, tiemtables, and methods to be used m 
the above eight major curriculum areas. 

Most schools Clearly felt that the more exact they were in working 
out this aspect of the Experimental Schools proposal, the greater their 
change of accomplishing goAls and meeting needs defined by the,ir citizens. 
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,One aspect of the plans which does not show itself in the above 
listing of curriculum changes is the emphasis all ten districts place on 
the values inherent i/i all curriculum areas. In their att^pts to be 
more responsive to non-college bound children, they wanted to malce it 
clear that students who chos§ alternative educational paths would be 
respected and allowed to develop a strong sense of their own worth and 
abilities. 

Each of the curriculum areas, in addition, were intended to be 
consistent with and supportive of each otjj^r* Considerable iDlann\ng, 
therefore, went into attempts to weave the teaching of basic skills, 
for instance, into environmental studies or cultural projects* Curriculum 
changes were meant to show students how they could use what they were 
learning as well as offer them interesting ways in which to learn. 

Faculty and Staff — Retraining and Adaptation 

Educational change, accbrding to these plans, could only take 
place with the cooperation of faculty and s^aff. Some plans indicate a 
greater awareness of t^e burden to be placed on teachers and other staff 
than others • Most proponents of the plans realized, however, that their 
staff was going to be more visible thein ever before. Schc^ol children were 
certain to be curious about a new ^d varied classroom schedule; parents 
were going to be watching carefully, and having their say, in some cases, 
about what was happening in the school buildings. So teachers, it was 
felt, had to be alert. Some plans indicate a systematic effort to help teachers, 
' feel positive about the changes. The most ambitious and clearly writteh plans 
shqw an, awareness of a need for teachers to- feel the changes called for would 
prove good for them too. Mpst plans, at ^he least, proposed some programs to 
help teachers come to understand what they would be doing during the life of. 
the Experimental Scjiools prograirt and why. 

^Yit the jpiannmg level, teachers and administrators had an opportunity 
to state problems and suggest ideas. Usually, tfie authors of the plans point 
out, there i|as' a rangd of interest in the project— some very enthusiast i.c , 
some aiftbivilent, some suspicious. The mas'ter plans, in response to these 
feelings and to the stipulations of the Experiinental Schools program, propose 
a variety, of suppbrt structures designed to provide teachers and oth^r staff 



with orientation to new programs, new teaching methods, new wayi:» of haudl 
interdepartmental and community communication and the like* 

Inservice Workshops . All proposals included ii service workshops 

for faculty. These workshops were **intended as short term training^. sessions 

in specific approaches to instruction. Sojne were to be conducted by 

outside consultants; others /by teachers within the system who had special| 

training in one or another bf the relevant academic areas. Some workshops 

were proposed in an effort to facilitate team teaching techniques or 

% ————— 

coordinate the curriculum ia^^lX disciplines. Math teachers, for instance, 
could be made aware of current happenings in the language arts so that 
students could benefit from a coordinated program. 

Summer Sessions . Stimmer progrcims in the ^ti^trict were proposed 
for staff to receive a concentrated planning and instructional program. 
Some communities saw these sessions as times to acquaiVit teachers with 
new mat€*rials. Others planned to teach new method^ of instruction. Still 
others focused on career education, or other major new components of the 
curriculum. 

University Studies . A few districts hoped to benefit from the 
proximity of a nearby college or university, whose department of education 
might Kelp them either set up local summer workshops or provide special 
on*-campus training for selected teachers. Budgets were provided to cover 
stSbh programs for four summers. 

- Extended Contracts and Released Time Provisions. Many districts 
1 ^ ^ — "^'^ — ^ 

planned to extend their teacher contracts at the beginning and end of the 
school year in order to send some teachers to workshops or Use them in the 
reorganization and planning of the project. 

A form of ^'released tim4" was also built into several of the 
programs." Teachers were to be paid'^for days they used to visit other ^ 
classrooms, schools, and districts. In this way teachers miqht see how oth^ 
teachers adapt their talents*'to new teaching methods and become acquainted 
with problems other than their own. 
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Use of Aides and Paraprofessionals . Because teachers* time 
and talents were to be taxed heavily, the ptans proposed that they receive 
some classroom help. Some districts set up volunteer prograins in an i> 
attempt to involve parents and other local people in the schools and use 
them as a resource in such programs as career gtiidance, outdoor education, 
and the arts. 

Many districf^s wanted to hire a variety of instructional emd clerical 
aides to relieve teachers of paper work and additional classroom demands 
during the early implementation of the program • 

One ichool system decided to select certain teachers as " helping 
teachers". They would be paid additional saleuries, work three to four 
weeks longer than the regular schedule, and s^rve as consultants to other 
teachers throughout the building. 

Some districts wanted to use student tutors : older, more skilled, 
^ students trained by teachers to assist younger children in individualized 

stddies. 4% * - . 

Video -tapes . ^ A fi^w districts wemted their teachers to video-tape 
ft % 
themselves when they were teaching, then review the tapes later for self- 
evaluation and sometimes team discussions. They hoped that in this way 
teachers would see their own weaknesaies^ more clearly and would strive to 
adjust th^ir style of teaching to the goals of the project. 

Staff Development Center. One district proposed the establishment 
of a center for teachers in the district to use as a mini-college. 

"Teacher training institutions currently lack flexibility to 
supply our staff with training that speaks directly H^o these 
1^ changes of the Experimental Schools Project. A district 

center will design regular programs of training and assistance 
to meet our specific needs/' * 

Media Centers. nuMost of these rural districts wanted to establisTi 
media or resource centers. These centers were planned as a major resource 
for teachers, who could use them to b«come familiar with new materials, 
to share valuable selected materials, to discover materials for students' 
special needs, eind to propose acquisitions. Media center personnel could 
provide, they felt, valuable advice and experience in disseminating materials. 
Some districts planned to use them for a variety of staff development 
functions—orientation programs, workshops, and self -evaluation seminars. 
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In keeping with a philosophy of individualized instruction, media 
center.s could provide teachers with another moans for offering exploratory 
study to independent learners. Several communities wanted their teachers 
to use them as student libraries of a special sort— students would be 
allowed *time to workHn the centers, on materials prescribed for them, at 
their own speed. *In this way, several plans pointed out, students *who were 
ready could reinforce their sense of self-^esteem through independent 
learning, and teachers could be free tc|' spend more time with students who 
were expeB4^encing difficulty. 



* ★ ★ 



' .Substantial support for teachers had to come, however, from the 
t:ommunity"and from each teacher's private commitment to try something new. 
These infe^Qgibles the plans could not' provide. The above eight support 

" " ■-■4.. 

structures represent, simply, an attempt to build into the Experimental 
Schools program a number of essential supports for their staff. All ten 
proposals f^eflect an understand ing%:hat most rural teachers had walked a 
lonely road too long. 

In keeping with the criteria^ set down by the Experimental School^ 
program each school system planned to turn to its communities for heli^ in 
assessing its needs and strengths. Plans were made to include parents and 
other citizens in various committee assignments which wer^ intended to help 
a wide range of citizens feel a part of the program. In addition, the 
proponents of the plans felt community participation would give schools 
the benefit of widespread cooperation. 
-• li. >• "* 

• All -ten plans intended to establish advisory bodies to 
meet regularly and provide interested members of tiie 
community with access to school personnel. 

• nost districts planned to provide specific openings on 
governing bodies so tha*t many segments of the community 
could be represented. 

• Most districts suggested that ad hoc committees be formed 
wherever and whenever a use for them arose. 

• Several districts planned to invite the community to help ir* 
its evaluative programs — answering questionnaires," providing 
criticism and the like. 
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Providing spaces within the organizational network of the srln'ols 
was, however, generally a minor thrust in a strong effort to solicit comniunity 
interest. What the schooi districts really needed--much more than friendly 
advice — was help, in a very physical way. Most districts, consequently, ' 
tried to balance their school's needs with those of tlie community • One 
way to accomplish this was through the development of human resource banks for 
use in the school and, in return, offering special programs in the 
schools for all sectors of the community • 

Human Resource Services . Every district needed volunteers. They 
needed them to carry out new programs and to help teachers during initial 
periods of the program whieh were bound to be exhausting and, sometimes* 

trying. Most of the plans called for four specific volunteer programs: 

• Classroom aides to lend a helping hand wherever needed* 

• Worksite supervisors for many new vocational and environmental 
progr.ams . 

• Chape rones for field trips and summer camping programs • 

• Career counselors , gathered from local industries, for new 
vocational and guidance programs. 

The plans indicate that most school districts hojMi'.J v^»lUnte» r pr'»- 
grams would serve a dual purpose — provide additional resources for new 
programs and initiate broader coiranuni cat ions with the adult community • 
Some communities hoped that by having more parents and other citizens in the 
school buildings at various times, they could help b^ridge the generation gap* 

i' "What was once a natural order for families has ceased to exist 

eVen in rural communities* The disappearance of the extended 
ft family has deprived many children of the opportunity to deveiop 

helpful relationships with older adults*** 

Spec ial Prog rams . If many citizens were going to work hard *'or 
better schools, something had to be offered the conimunit; for ser^rices 
rendered* Most communities noted that rewards had to be tangible and i!ioie 
immediate than the general appearance of happier or more knowledgeable- f ai-rit - 
All plans give evidence of a sense of responsibility to the coinmuiatv* 
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"In isolated rural communities, the school is a major social 
institution (the only one with any resources) and as such, it 
should accept a large share of the responsibility for the quality 
of life within the community. We suggest the very nature of the 
small community makes it necessary for schools to provide a greater 
variety of experiences than would ordinarily be found here." 

The Ex^rim^ntal Schools program, many school districts decided, 
could provide an opportianity to show their communities how the schools 
could directly service young and old^ Many of «ie school districts, for 
exampler embraced farming commtinities with special needs and schedules, 

**In a farming community, summer is an incredibly busy time for 
adults. Many men and women work sixteen to eighteen hours a 
day. Before the mechanization of fanning, even the youngest > 
child could be helpful. With the arrival of modern equipment 
younger children can rarely make a contribution. In our community 
this often means that children are left to their own resources 
for many hours a day. This is particularly true where both 
fathers and mothers work*" 

1/ 

The following four programs, most commonly proposed in the plans, 
are outgrowths of this specifically rural need. 

Summer programs for childai:i^ teachers, and available 
adultr, were proposed* The/ included' outdoor educational activities,^ 
remedi*jl work fur 5tuden>ftj>/ rf trainiaq worK.shf>{>K f.»r tea* Irms, an*i enrich* 
meiit programs for adults* 

**Because of our geographical location, three distinct climatic 
regions span a distance of only two hundred miles. Though it^^ 
is easily accessible, many of our students reach high school 
age without having ever visited the Pacific Ocean. .This 
provides us with an opportiinity to study a new environment first 
hand .... students will t-ravel by bus to a state operated visitation 
camp.*.. Two groups at a time will live for five days at a camp to 
study the coastal zone. The students will fish, gauge tides, 
record temperatures and wind velocity, dissect sea animals, 
study plankton, collect driftwood, visit a Coast Guard station 
and have fun creating seascapes and sand sculptures*" 

Recreational programs of all kinds were expanded to include more 
people in the community — children during the summer months, adults during , 
the wijjiter* Senior citizen needs were sut*veyed by some; tijue and ^ 
faciiities were also to be made available for tlieir activities* 
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Certain curriculum changes / such as an environmental education 

component, might attract/ it was proposed, a number of skilled workers 

(lumberman, foresters^ fishermen, etc) and community leaders into special 
f 

programs-'^camping trips, on-the-job experiences, travel and so on* 
Finally, ^ adult education classes were seen as a magnet for 
community involvement* Through these courses, and other recruitment 
drives, several districts sought to attract citizens who had never gradu*- 
ated from high school, especially young adults who had recently dropped 
out but hoped, to finish their education. 

The proponents of the plans hoped that these proposals would 
coordinate the efforts of the whole community in making the Experimental 
schools program all-embracing. Even if their plans for a broader approach 
to the education hi all citizens were not as successful as the architects 
of these plans hoped, one consequence, they were sure, would follow — the 
schools would be more visible in the community as new programs were 
initiated and expanded out into the localities. Some response seemed bound 
to be forthcoming. 

New Ways of Using Time, Space, and Facilities , 

^ Most communities planned to make school facilities open to com- 
munity use in more ways than had previously been the case. Recognizing 
that school buildings were vital resources, sometimes the only solidly^ 
constructed, flexible facilities available for community use, most school 
districts agreed to make them available to a number of community groups on 
an "after hours basis." This was an important "show of faith." A commun*- 
ity drama group, for example, that had struggled for years saddenly found 
a high school auditorium available to them, as well as resources for ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

Many schools planned to open theiis media centers to the public* 
Much of the material purchased through the Experimental Schools 

fund ing could be given broader use^ the plans point outr if it could 

t; • . 

used by other groups and indix'idueils. 
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••The Media Centers will be opened at 7:30 a*m, for students and 
teachers to use their resojirces before school begins* 
They will remain open till 5:00 p»m, during regular school days* 
The Middle/High school facilities will be open two evenings a week." 

Many districts had a hard tiine scheduling curriculum changes* 
They wanted to find time for many new programs without cutting short what 
.they already had established. It was easier tQ expand their vse of * 
time-^through summer prograuns and later weekday hours — than to restructure, 
sensilyly and with a sense of innovation, existing schedules. Several 
schools planned, nevertheless, to make use of "mini^course" concepts, 
"block scheduling'* , elective programs on special days ("Friday electives'*) , 
and to eliminate semester scheduling. One community pl3mned to change * 
their courses commitments at specified times, called "opening dates". 

Most of the buildings in each school system had been constructed to 
service traditional self-contained classrooms ♦ One way of converting 
limited space into "versatile space was to construct " learning centers " 
within each glassroom. A few communities wanted to use media centers 
to create learning qubicles and rotate materials so that individualized 
programs could benefit. 

The most significant change in attitudes toward the use of existing 
space could be said to lie in plans to expand classrooms^]:^ including the 
outdoors . Many communities had never thought of their natural terrain as 
a learning laboratory before, though once the concept surfaced, the pos- 
sibilities seemed suddenly limitless. Not only could they use space 
differently, but "school time" couid mean all hours of the day and all days 
of the week. Programs could extend into weekends, vacations, and summers • 

New programs, of course, meant new uses of some space. Someone had 
to push over to make room for preschool and adult education programs. 
Several communities, however, had left over space they were only too 
happy to turn over to art and career workshops, or to preschool and adult 
education programs . 

A few communities felt that traditional time-credit systems' of 
matriculation were obsolete, and planned to eliminate the four-year high 
school concept altogether. A student ready to go on to adult responsi-* 
bilities before that time, they felt, should be able to make alternative 



scheduling eurrangements^ and earn a high school diploma in advance of 
others in the same curricular track. This would prove, they felt, a 
striking innovation in several rural areas where students were needed for 
/ull-time employment at em eetrly age. Even so, these same students 
eventually needed at diploma in order to pursue further education or new 
employment possibilities. 

Many communities planned to help teachers find time to plan for 
these various chamges without straining tight schedules to^the breaUcing 
point. I 

Jrwe will alter schedules in order to provide time for teachers 
cmd administrators to paurticipate in Consulting Groups and in- 
I service training activities. As soon as the plan is ready for 
implementation, students will be dismissed one afternoon every 
two weeks to provide additional flexibility for the staff in 
terms of plemning and meeting," 

Rural communities often found it difficult to conduct after-school 
activities because children had to be bused long distances to their homes* 
Two plans called for after-school bus runs to and from outlying farming 
areas so that stxidents could participate in vatrious enrichment activities, • . 
musical programs, athletics ^ clubs, environmental projects. 

Two plans called for ** interim periods ", usually a week, when students 
might pursue individual studies or projects , Afterwards students would be 
asked to evaluate their use of time and facilities. 

One plan summed up the dream of many for expauiding tlie facilities, 
space, and time of each school system, 

"A major goal of this project is the development of a school 
ctirricultim in which the boundaries of the classroom are un- 
. limited, A community-life centered curriculum is the extension 
of the natural learning environment, with the school classroom 
serving as a coordinating center for a variety of experiences, / 
In this curriculum the community aind the school laove closer / 
together as resources are shared cooperatively. Within the ' 
community and beyond, travel is an integral part of the goal. 
It is an effective tool for developing awareness, exploring 
ideas and interests, building skills and generally bringing 
the student into a better perspective with his world." 



Organization^ Administration and Governance 



The Experimental Schools program presented many of these communities 
with a dilemma — how could the existing administrative cind governing bodies 
oversee the project without taxing already overworked individuals and up- 
setting long established lines of conmand? All communities had school 
boards already we^ighed down with responsibility. Every district had a 
superintendent — also overworked. 

"Small rural districts have traditionally faced one major 
problem in administration which lar^r^urban districts haven't 
had to contend with — the scope of administrative responsibili t|r. 
Small district school personnel find themselves trying to be 
*all things to all people'* The result is often a very st:^perficiij 
kind of involvement in all phases of educational management and ^' 
leadership. This makes the sharing of decision-making authority 
most difficult. It would be unrealistic to copy the complex ^' 
administrative hierarchy typical of a large district. For 
example, a rural system could hardly justify assistant prin- 
' cipals in each building or assistant superintendents for each 
major area of district services..^ We need a different type of 
organizat ior#** 

The Experimental Schools t)rogram permitted these districts to 
experiment with some possible answers. At the planning stage each 
district had ^d^^r6overed parents and citizens willing to express strong 
interest — a real community voice. The problem was^ow to keep those 
parents and citizens involved. The first step in that invMvemetit would 
come with the assignment of those most dedicl^ed to som^ sort of adminis- 
trative body. ^ * 

Many districts, therefore, planned to reorgania^e their governing 

bodies so as to embrace two separate functions; advisory and decision 

I 

making . 

Advisory committees were designed primarily to keep a flow of 
communication going between school district and school staff. They could 
also function, however, as a means of assuring school personnel that the 
Experimental Schools Project was working. Through knowledgeable reports 
from these committees, school staff could modify its plans in any way 
thought practicable. 

For the first time, som^ districts made provisions for students 
to serve on steering committees. Students were to be elected to, represent 
their peers. oh all sorts of ad hoc committees, advisory councils, and 
administrative cabanets. 

"1 \\\h9i 



The decision-making arms of these systems were accountable to itheir 
elected school boards and superintendents. Several school districts had 
discovered teachers who were dissatisfied and otherwise alienated from the 
lines of command. The plams reflect am attempt to bridge that gap and 
provide for administrative functions by using teachers in vital governing f 
evaluating, and coordinating roles. No school district could afford to 
hire extra help for all the governing jobs necessary. So this system 
of placing teachers, parents^ euid students on committees to oversee the 
implementation of the project could serve a dual-purpose. 

One ccOTmunity set up a cvirricul\m cabinet in order to review pro- 
posals that came in from advisory councils* or individual teachers* 

"The cabinet's major function will be to screen all ctarriculum 
proposals to determine if they fit into the comprehensive 
program, if they can be evaluated, 2md if they are feasible," 

Most districts planned to hire extra help, none^jjeless. As most 
superintendents were given the additional job of being project director , 
supplemental help was needed in the ranks just below superintendent levels 
Several school districts therefore hired a project assistant . In thisH^ay the 
superintendent of schools maintained direct authority and iresponsibility 
for the project but delegated considerable detail work to his assistant, 
^ a post planned only for the dturdtion of the project, 

RURAL JUDGMENTS 

The federal government's prime objective in funding these ten isolated 

rtiral school districts for a five-*year experimental project was to obtain 

knowledge from each district and, together, ^f rem all districts, so that 

rural communitiies all over the United States could benefit. It was for this 

reason that they af ranged for Abt: Associates to study the program. 

But: the government: also felt it important for each district to study 

i 

itself during the course of the five years. In this way the districts could 
keep track of whether tJieir plauis were working, and maike changes when they 
seemed necessary. For t:his reason, each school- di3t:rict was required by 
the Exglarimental Schools program to plsm an on-going evaluation program in 
order to answer, for themselves, tihe question: how will we know if we are 
achieving our goals? 
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Each school district was asked to provide, at the outset, procedurea:^ 
that ,would help them evaluate themselves* Four basic evaluative steps were 
to be established at each site: 

A System for Self-evaluation \^ 

Districts* planned to have parents, teachers, students, and 
staff take part in evaluative procedures. Some planned to use frequent 
student, teacher and parent questionnaires . Some planned to train teachers 
to tise attitudinal and basic skill testing materials / Social workers,, 
guidance counselors, and occasionally psychiatrists were needed. 
School districts anticipated that this kind of support personnel could hel 
teachers* as they encoxintered special problems 

Teacher worksh6ps were proposed* They were designed for group | 
discu:i4;ion of new teaching methods and styles. Teachers and administrators 
were to' be asked to file annual reports on the progress of the programs they 
were involved in. ' ^ 

A few districts j^anned to hire professional consultants to help 
them with their evaluations; but for most, the process was to be an 
internal affair. , ^ 

Districts planned to conduct comjiarative ^udies from year to yeal^ 

in order to measure progress made since the program began* 

% ■ - - - - - 

"The local evaluator will examine component records, conduct 
visitations and/or interviews to assess how these activities 
have been met and will make recjmmendations for further 
prdgram development." 



I^nterpretation and^Use of fevaluative Results 

At periodic intervals, appropriate personnel planned to ccllate 
material ^thered at the grass roots level. Decisions about the 
success or failure of ^.arious prograi^s couldn't be postponed* In thi^ 
way, on--going evaluation meant .l^seful innovation during *the life-time of 
the project, not lust at the end. ' ^ 

"The local J^valuator will conduct a longitudinal study to 
determine if high ^Jchool students involved in the Language Arts 
program continue their education as participants in the Adult 
Education program." " 



Dissemination of Restilts 

The ccHnmunity--at- large, and the teachers, needed to know how things 
were going and what was to be done adK)Ut aspects of the program that were 
not a success. Newsletters, reports and meetings were planned to keep 
everyone up to date. 

"Community inventories will be used as a basis for gaining 
opinion andiinterest and as a means of transmitting relevant 
information to the community." 

Modification of Plans 

The general purpose of on--going evaluation is to allow for adjust- 
ment in the plans, as a result of commvinity feedback while the project is 
in progress. On--going evaluation meantj that occasionally everyone would 
have to go back to the drawing board tp^ solve whatever was going wrong. 

IK SUMMARY 

Ten rural school districts, wicjely distributed over the United Stat 
but united in the belief that their school children need, deserve, and can 
benefit from a program of comprehensive change, haye cited the problems 
each believes most fundamental to its school auid conftmunity context,^ and 
outlined the tactijps each believes most likely to produce polutions to 
their problems*. A number of districts share common problems and propose 
comparable strategies for change. But each has also put forward a 
diagnosis, and plan of action, all its own. 

Taken as a group these plans propose a wide range of possible 

* 

solution^ to current educational needs of rural youth. 

^ 1 




CHAPTER FOUR 
EARLY PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

Chapter TKree explore|l ten smAll rural school districts' plans 

for comprehensive educational change* This chapter examines the experience 

V 

these ccHiununities are having implementing those plans. It is an interim 
report* At the end of this five-year prjyject we may find an entirely dif*- 

ferent picture in each district. This does hot mean that material gathered 

i 

so far i^ not useful? on the contrary, it provides us with a history of 

f . (' 

the early process of change ,in a wide range of ^ural localities. j 

/ 

At the end of this progreun, evaluative research undertaken to 
stiady each project durdng each year is needed in order to pull from this 
experiment methods for educational change for other rural school districts. 

This chapter explores some material accumulated to date ax\d presents some ^ 

\ 

early pictures of what seems to be happening. It is divided into two 
sections. The first section describes the process of change as we conceived 
of it in 1972 (before we began our study of these ten districts) * It 
clarifies the types of educational change these districts are attempting. 
The second section amswers two questions: *^%iat differences ia early ES 
implementation dcte evident within ^ix^ie ten districts by the end of the 
1973^74 schbol year? Wh^t distinguishable pattern?! emerge out of the 
early attempts of all ten! to achieve comprehensive educational change? 

In the discussion whiciPfollows we have not attempted to answer 
these questions definitively. * Rather we have crtiosen to illustrate our 
approach with a few examples derived from the preliminary analyses which 
we have conducted to date. A more complete analysis will be available 
in 1976. ^ 



* THE PROCESS OF PLANNED CHANGE 

Students^ of planned educational change generally view it as ai^ 

I) 

procesa^of introducing new educational programs fnto a school system within 
a series of definab^le stages. New programs require careful planning and 
analysis. Recognizing a need for changes is conceived as the first step^ 
soon to be followed by a period when new programs can be proposed, weighed. 
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tried, modified, and/or rejected* In .theory, tlie process of.planned 
educational change can be separated into five stages: 
Needs assessment 
Jnitial planning 
Early implementation 

Later implementation * 
Institutional ization 5 

In practice, some school districts may meld these stages. Based upon what 

is presently known by others about the change process, lasting planned 

change generally requires a systematic progression through all five stages. 

There seem, hjowever, to be many pitfalls along the way. It is expected 

that educators may be forced to abandon or drastically modify some plans 

during the first four stages, ilow long a school district devotes to §ach 

stage usual^ly depends on the type of changes it has undertaken.. Whatever * 

the type of change, careful attention generally must be devoted to each 

stage in order to achieve a smooth transition to the next. 

s 

Needs Assessment ' ^ ^ 



Planned educational change theoretically begins when key individuals within 
a community or its educational system be<!;ome aware of discrepancies between 
what a school system is accomplishing and what it ought to be accomplishing . 
The impetus for an awareness of' these discrepancies can come frbm one or 
more of the following: 

Student enrollment increases. 

NeW ^families and new students bring about a dramatic 
change in the social makeup of a school district. 



A regionalvjujcrediting agency files an adverse report. 
A new school board member is elected. 
A new superintendent of schools is appointed. 
A new source of external funding is announced ♦ 

These events may produce several other actfvities bound to 
spur on an educational dialogue within a community: 

• Educational shortcomings are discussed at public meetings. 
- • Citizens' committees form to learn more about the schools- 

• Newspaper articles are often critical of the schools. 
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• Local educators produce studies of school problems.^ 

# Community groups issue school surveys. ♦ 

If a school system and its surrounding community agree tha^ * 
changes are needed, this stage may be a very brief one. If serious d if 
ferences of opipibn persist, it could continue for many years, with little 
noticeable progress. 

Initial Planning 

Once there is agreement during the needs assessment period, a. ^ 
school district may elect to enter a period of systematic planning. This 
stage, the "initial planning'* period, is a particularly crucial time for 
communities and school systems. Vague goals need to be clarified and 
made sufficiently explicit to serve as effective guides to action. During 
this stage, proponents for planned educational change within a community 
^may produce a formal statement which articulates ways community and edu-^ 
tjational goals can be processed into action^-for example, the ten plans 
des^cribed in Chapter Three. 

V The "initial planning" period is a time when teachers may visit 
other school districts in the midst of impl^enting some kind of change so 
that they can see how otJiers cope with new programs and teaching methods. 
Communities may decide to set up ad hoc committees derived from local/ 
educators ^nd various interested citizens so that a btoad span of ideas 
can be ti^pped. Some communities may hire cofisult^ints/to help find ways 
to carry out comprehensive changes and to clarify for teachers and*^ admins 
istrators the process of planned change. 

This period einables communities to plot their lon^ term involvement 
in educational change. Theoretically, at its conclusion, the motivating 
forces in each school system will have acquired widespread support f jr an 
extended period of innovative ^ucational prograjirs* 

Early Implementation ^ \ 

The transition from "initial planning" to "implementatiojn^" is a 
crucial one for a school district undertaking planned educational ciiange. 
During the early implementation stage, new programs and activiStes begin. 
Often this requires a rearrangement of school schedules and physical 
space, as^well as a modification of many rules and regulations. Frequentl*/ 
teachers, pupils and parents must learn new roles and itrelationships. 

% f 



The early iioplementation stage is a period of po|m;jtial tension 
and disequilibrium both within the school system and between the school 
system and, its community. Even tJ?ith thorougji initial planning r a host of 
unanticipated problems seem to arise. Once implementation begins, it is 
difficult to return to th4 drawing board to decitie*, for* example 

• To whom teachers "Should turn for assistance in solving 
problems associated wi^ a new curriculum. 

• Where teachers can find the time to learn the intricacies 
of a new instructional approach. 

• Whe» citizen members of advisory committees should have 
a major say, and when this responsibility resides with 

^ elected school board members. 

All change imposes ""^tresses and strains upon schools as organizations 
Some can be handled easily, others not. I| the individuals most responsible 
for implementation of new programs — or those most directly affected by 
them ~ are not able to tesolve these tensions, the changes in prospect 
may have to be substantially modified or ^eyen abandoned. Conflict between 

teachers and administrators is likely as bd^.h groups struggle to discover 

I 

how to change some este±>lished educational patterns without unnecessajrlly 
disrupting their own lives. 

I 

Lat er Impl emen t a t ion 

Usually at the end of the first year of intensive early implemen- 
tation a point is reached where a consideration of possible "mid-^course 
corrections** seems warranted. A hog^'of questions, suyh as the following, 
may require discussion and reeyaluat ion: 

• Which innovative activities seem to be working afid which 

do not? ,t 
« 

• Wh%:^ modifications se^m warranted? 

\ i 

• Are there any components that need to be abandoned? 

• Are there any new components that should be added? 

For example, the Experimental Schools program did not necessarily 

, \ 

expect districts to implement all new procedures at ^nce. Most planned to 

t . 

\, 
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decide in advance upaij a logicaT sequ^ce of ..activities and systematically 
add new ones as they become' more experienced. Some districts would try 
out selected activities :u^tially, in order to learn first hand which ones 
might work and which ones might not. Regardless of the approach, all 
school districts undergoing planned change seem eventually to reach a point 
where they. must pause briefly to assess their progress, make some hard 
decisions afeoiat what is .working and what is not, reorganize their innovative 
effort, and then push forward^. This is the transition point between early" 
andy"later** implementation. 

Some di^t^ricts may have planned, for instance* to introduce at the 
early implementation gejpiod ^ new reading or mathematics program. New 
curricular materials and a more democratic teacher ^pupil relationship 
may have been ^exp^cted to be eqlially essential to the success of the pro^ 
gram. After the first year, however, several scliools might concltide 
that the new materials are quite effective but changing teache^-^pupi 1 
relationship is more difficult than they had exi^ected* They might decide 
to include some staff t>x:4ining sessions* For the following year then, they 
might ^chcdiale teacher workshops, plan for teachers to visit other school 
districts, or f-'craate special summer training programs. 

Once a school district is able to feel that its **nev^** programs 
are no lonfiger disruptive to its organization, that crises and conflicts 
seem less frequent and intense, it is expected that the final stage in the 
process of change can begin: 

I nst i t u t i ona 1 i za t ion 

.An innovative program has been conceived as ** institutionalized" 
when its components have become so accepted by an ongoing educational 
system that they are no longer viewed as **experimental . ** 3ieachers^ 
students, Administrators, parents and other citizens no longer speak of 
tjieir programs as' being **new*" They come to accept their^^^j/itWative 
programs as the established way things are done. However, one or two pockets 
hard-"0"ore resistance may prevent successful institutionalization* 

In order to evaluate whether or not a school district has success^ 
t'uily institutionalized its plans for change, ceittam questions must De 
a s k ed % Fo r exampl e * 
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• Have the policy manuals of the school district been formally 
modified to acknowledge the changes being implemented? 



• Has the regular budgeting of the school district been changed 

to pirovide for local funding of all instructional roles, curric- 
ular materials and administrative roles created by the change 
' effort? 

• Have auLl relationships created by the change effort been widely 
au:cepted by te5u:hers^ administrators, students, parents, and 
other citiasens? 

If the answer to such questions is "no," institutionalization of the plann^ 
change is unlikely to be achieved* 

TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

<» 

Not all educational changes aure alike. We have found the plans 
of these ten small rujcal sx^hool districts described in Chapter Three to 
be different in two important ways: 

• they differ in the compr ehen s i vene s s of changes to^ 
be implemented # and 

• they differ in the scope of changes to be implemented. 

These two terms — comprehensiveness and scope — have specific meaning 
and usefulness in the analysis of planned educational change. The fol- 
lowing is an explanation of their use in this project* 

Comprehensiveness 

At the time of its announcment of a nationwide competition^ the 

Experimental Schools program defined comprehensive educational change as a 

process which must involve at least the following six "facets** of a school 

"V . .. 

system; curriculum ; instruction and staffing ; cotmnunity particxpation ; 

use of time^ space, and facilities ; school organization/ a^inistration , 
and governance ; and ongoing evaluation . Although each school district 
was required to respond to all of these six facets, their plans show that 
the emphasis they placed on each one varied from district to district- 

This variation, it turns out, is useful- It provides the Experi- 
mental Schools program an opporcunity to study several different approaches 
to comprehensive educational change. ^ 
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By the end pf the 1973-74 school year, for instance, a picture of 
how Weil each school district had been able to carry out program^ of a coin-- 
prehensive nature indicates that some school districts were experiencing more 
visible Success than others. On the basis of our analysis to date it appears 
that tlTiis variation is due to two major aspects of the initial planning staff 

The first factor involves the clarity of the document resulting from 
t!*e planning process* Those school districts who were able to produce ex-- 
plicit, coBiplete, and carefully thought out plans for the program have, so 
far^ appeared to be more prepared for the complex processes involved in edu-^ 
cational change* Their plans, ha%*e served as important blueprints for all 
of the practical problems involved in their programs* 

The second factor involx^es the strategy each school district selected 
for their implementation process* Certain school districts planned a gradual 
introduction of new programs and ntethods into their school systems* Others 
plarmed to introduce the major proportion of their project all at once. 



The term scope refers to the measurement — how **big,** how '^widespread, 

how '*dift iculV''--of a particular school district's aims for any facet of chan 
Their plans also differ in the s^eope of their intentions: 

• Some plans call for a very small amount of change 
in a particular. facet (for example, curricular 
changes only in reading), while others call for a 
much larger amount of change (for example, curricular 
changes in reading, mathematics, social studies and 
sciencB) * 

• . Seme plans indicate that changes in a particular 

facet will be limited to a single school or grade 
level, while others suggest that changes will be 
widespread throughout the entire school district. 

• Some plans call for the type of changes in a 
particular facet which seem to be rather easy for 
any school district to implement (for example, the 
adoption of a new textbook series) , while others 
want to try some changes that traditionally Yiave 
been extremely difficult to implement (for example!' 
te.am teaching)* Further, ^ome plans call tor changes 
which are similar to what existed previously while 
others call for very different on^s* Generally speak- 
ing, the degree of difficulty is closely related to 
the similarity or difference of the proposed change 

to what existed previously* 



Amy attempt to compare these ten districts on the degree to which they have 
in fact implemented educational change must take into accoun*. i:>oth comprs-^ 
hensiveness and scope. In order to assess early ES implementation^ then^ it 
was necessary to measure three "dimensions'* of scope in regard to each df 
the six facets of comprehensiveness. 

• How big are the changes taking place? 

• How widespread are the changes taking place? 

• ^ow difficult are the changes taking place? 

Figure 4.1 presents graphically the 18 questions to be asked of each 
of the ten school districts at various points during the change process. 
This survey was conceived as a way to measure the three dimensions of change 
within each of the six facets of comprehensiveness. For example: 

m Question 1 asks "how big a change in curriculum 
has been achieved?" 

• Question 5 asks "how widespread a change in 
instruction and staffing has been achieved?" 

• Question 18 asks "how difficult a chauige in 
ongoing evaluation has been achieved?" 

The results of this survey rank each school district in comparison 
with the other nine for each of the 18 questions ♦ Each district was also 
assigned a single overall rank {"scope score") •'^ Although it is common 



^ A rank on "early ES implementation" for each of the ten school 
districts was computed using the following procedure: 

1. The ES project within *each school district vfas divided into a series 
of "components" as specified in the final plan for that project* 

2. For each component that was being implemented in the spring of 1974, 
the "facets" of comprehensiveness which it contained were identified 
by Our on--site researcher. 

3. For each facet a separate score for each of the three "dimensions" 
of change being implemented was computed from data supplied by our 
oii'-site researcher. 

4. Scores vie re then averaged across components, producing one score for 
each of the ten school districts for each of the 16 questions in 
Figure 4.1. 

5. Each district was then ranked relati\^e to the other nine districts on 
on each of the 18 scores. 

6. Finally, to create an overall rank, the 18 ranks for each district were 
averaged and the resulting aye|r^9^^ ranked. 



FACET OF COMPREHENSIVE CHANGE 


DIMENSION 6f comprehensive CHANGE 


How big is it? 


j How widespread Is it? 


How difficult is it? 


Curriculum 


Question 1 


Question 2 


Question 3 


Instruction and Staffing 


Question 4 


Question 5 


Question 6 


Community Participation 


Question 7 


Question 8 


Question 9 


Use of Time, Space, and Facilities 


Question 10 


Question 1 1 


Question 12 


Organization, Administration, and 
Governance 


Question 13 


Question 14 


Question 15 


Ongoing Evaluation 


Question 16 


Question 17 


Questionr 18 



Figure 4J . Eighteen questions which must be asked to learn about the scope of comprehensive educational change. 



practice t6 express a high rank with a low niamber, this system expresses a 
high rank with a high ntunber* The district with the highest rank, in the 
scope of early ES implementation, consequently, receives a rank of "10" and 
the lowest a rank of **1", 

Ik 

Variations in rank show once more how some of the school districts 
tried to introduce more programs than others in the aggregate, but that 
emphasis in individual programs varied, ^s the quantity and quality of 
change being implemented. For instance, certain school districts 
emphasized curriculum changes the first year; others concentrated 
on staff development or on organization, administration and governance. 
Other school districts emphasised "big" changes at the expense of "widHSprefiid" 
or "difficult" ones. Some school districts tried to initiate some change 
in most facets, but held back from introducing any difficult change3---*%t least 
during their first implementation year* 

A study of this survey indicates- at this point that some interesting 
patterns of implementation may be emerging, 

m First, the early implementation of certain types 

of change seems particularly critical to a high overall "scope 
score" whereas others do not, 

• Second, some scores which determine how big>^how widespread, 
or how difficult changes are seem related to^each other 

or to some of the scores of the six facets, i 

i 

• Hiird, of the six facets of implementation studiea, certain 
pairs seem to relate to each other,, 

The following section examines how differences in comprehensiveness 
and scope, and how different patterns of change are currently affecting 
early implementation of these projects, 

DIFFERENCES IN EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 

Our first effort to assess the "scope" of comprehensive educational 
change achieved by each of these ten school districts was made at the end 
of the 1973-^74 school year, . At that point, each of the ten districts 
had been through a year of intensive initial planning followed by a 
year o f earl y imp 1 eneri t a t i on . In sOme districts, t he se first 
two stages overlapped* We saw this as an ideal time to begin to get a 
sense of where the district sto^^^in their efforts to implement change* 
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Our assessment of these ten school districts at this time is only 
in t6^s of those changes which have resulted from their contracts with the 
Experimental Schools program. We excluded all recent change which could not 

foe attributed to the initiatives of the Experimental Schools program such as 

. <■' 

• ESEA Title III projects which had been underway 
for several years ♦ 

• State funded educational change projects • 

• Other federal funding received subsequent to 
the ES grants 

We were careful * therefore, to distinguish in our survey between those 
changes which were direptly attributsdble to the initiatives of the Experi-- 
mental Schools program and those which were attributable to other sources • 
Our answers reflect only the scope of early ES^ implementation • 

The discussion which follows makes no judgment about the eventual 
"success" or "failure" of these ten projects. It is simply too soon to 
know. During the next several years we expect to discover within these 
ten districts a variety of ways which may enable other loiral school districts 
to achieve lasting educational change. Only then will we be able to say 
which approaches to early implementation are likely to work best for which 
types of school districts, 

*~ 

Relationships Drawn from Early Implementation Data 

* ^ Each of the ten plans reviewed in Chapter Three placed considerable 

emphasis on curricular change. These ten small rural school districts ob-- 
viously intended to give priority to this facet of their program during the 
1973«74 schocd year. However, in JuAe 1974, the ten districts had had viry 
ing success in implementing curricular changes^ 
Question 1 asked: ., 

• How big a change in curriculum had been achieved 
in June 1974? 

Figure 4,2 presents a gjnaphical representation of the answers derived ^from 
each of the ten schc^ol districts. The scores range from a high of 95 (indi-* 
eating that 95 percent of all relevant curricular areas within the school 
system had undergone some ES-initiated change) to a low of 10 (indicating 
that only 10 percent had undergone ^uch change) , 
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The results of our survey, furthermore, show that school districts 
not stressing curriculiom as much were more actively engaged in staff devel*- 
opmertt — a first step, they saw it, towards implementation of curriculum 
changes later on. School dis^tricts may not be able to simultaneously empha-* 
size major changes in curriculum and staff development durinq an early implt-- 
mentation year*, A choice may be necessary. 

Another relationship is seen in a study of thdse districts emphasiz- 
ing "big" curriculiam changes. Those districts do not seem to have "wide-^ 
cspread" implementation of their staff development procedures* Rather, staff 
development is limited to particular skills. Workshops seem to be limited to 
a few teachers who teach certain subjects or certain grades. They tend to be 
'*one time" events rather than extended or ongoing in-service training. They 
are more likely to simply impart information rather them affect the teacher 
role significantly. 

. There also appears to be a relationship between changes in curriculum 
and in the use of time, space, and facilities. Many "big" curriculum ^ 
changes seem to involve changes in the use of time (such as "mini--courses") , 
the use of space (such as open-space classrooms or groupings) , and the 
use of facilities (such as career workshops, new audiovisual equipment, 
etc) . 

Another relationship exists between commui:iity participation and 
organizatiorip/. administration, and governance. Increased community particx-- 

pat ion seems to have ramifications for the organization and governance of 

.'J 

the school district. Boundaries between the school system and the communis- 
ties become less defined and old ways of influencing decisions change. A 
balance in the author itylptructure changes. Community members, parents, 
even pupils find themselves more aware of what isaoing on in the schools and 
become more involved in dc^y^ to-day operation of the school system. 

In some school districts, this relationship has taken the form of 
an active curricuiiim cabinet or advisory committee* In, others, community 
participation has been limited primarily to involvement (as students and 
instructors) in adult education classes. The latter has influenced the 
commun i t y * s awa r e n e s s a nd interest in t he s choo 1 s b u t has had less e f f e c t 
on change in goiter nance. 

Reports derived from similar surveys may be more revealing at the 
end of the progr'am than at present* If, for instance, a school district ^^ith a 
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very low score on the curriculum implementation in 19t^4, but with a higher 
score on its staff development facet, reaches 1979 with a high curriculum 
score on an institutionalization graph, the conclusions drawn from all of 
these reports will be ver/ different thari they might be now. In this way 
these graphs serve primarily as historical pictures which will eventually 
document an evolutionary process — a process currently in progress and con- 
sequently without,. at this time^ any final suppositions* 

Difference Between Extreme Districts 

There is considerable variation in the rankings of tl^iese ten school 
districts on each of the questions. In fact, no district had the same rank 
for all eighteen queibtionsc 

Figure 4.3 pk;esents the ranks on each of our 18 giiestions for the 
school district whici>'we ranked highest and lowest in overall scope of early 
ES implementation. There were three questions for which the districts that 
ranked highest and lowest overall, also ranked* highest and lowest: 

• How big is implementation of curricular change? 

big is implementation of changes- in instructio^i 
and staffing? 

HOW difficult is implementation of changes ±n organi- 
zation, administration and governance? ^ 

However, on all 15 other questions, these two districts diverged from their 
X extreme differences in ranking. 

In no instance did rankings of the two districts reverse, alti'ough 
in one instance (when we asked the question "how widespread is implementet ion 
of change in inst^ruction and staffing? '") their ranking is very close vs. 
2). Although th^re is a tendency for the district ranked highest- in overall 
scope of early ES implementation to also^^ ranlted highest on answers to eac^ 
of the IB questions which constitute that ranking, the pattern for the dis- 
trict ranked lowest is not nearly as uniform. Similar variation exists for 
each of the other eight school districts. 

\ 
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District With the Highest 
Overall Scope of Eirly ES 
Implementation 




Oistritt With the Lowest 
Ovcfdii Scope of Early ES 
lniplementdt<on 




Figure 4.3, A comparison of the districts highest and lowest in overall scope of early ES imple^ 
mentation on each of the six facets and three dimensions of comprehensive educa 
tion^l change. (The numbers at the top of the columns refer to the rank of that 
district on that question. A rank of 10 is the highest; 1 is the lowest. I 




PAWERIJS OF COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL CHAtaCE 

These ten small rural school districts differ considerably in the 
strategies which they have apparently developed in order to achieve lasting educa 
tional chaifce. Some have emphasized changes in organization and governance, othe 
changes in curriculum. Some have emphasized big and widespread changes; others 
show changes which are more difficult to achieve. 

Two very different "patterns of change" are represented by those 
districts to which we have assigned a rank of 9 and 3 in the overall scope of 
changes. Change profiles for these two districts have been presented in 
Figure 4.4. * This graph demonstrates how the district that ranked 9 in overall 
scope seems to have adopted a change strategy which emphasizes big and 
widespread changes in: 

• curriculum 

• community participation / and 

• organization, administration and governance 

In this first year of early ES implementation, this district placed relatively 
less emphasis on changes that were difficult. 

The district that ranked 3 in overall scope seemed to be adopting a 

ft 

very different approach to comprehensive chamge* It seemed to be placing more 
emphasis upon changes that were difficult, partict^lcirly those in: 

^ • Instruction and staffing j 

• Community participation, and / 
m Use of time, space and facilities. ^ 

This distinction between these two school districts is particularly 
dramatic in the case of cormnuni tv participation . The district with a rank of 
9 overall had the following ranks on each of the three dimensions of scope: 

• How big a change? 9 

• How widespread a change? 9 

• How difficult a change? i 

The dj.strict with a rank of 3 ot/eraii had the followirKi ranks on each of the 
t h r ee d imens i ons : 

% How bxg a change? 1 

• iiow widespread a cha^^ge? 1 

• How difficult a c^iange? 3 



ChdHties Thar Are 5'^^ 
(Overall Scope - 9) 




A 0»'^tnct Eriiphdii/inrj 
Chdnges Th^t Aie 

tOvifc'tjM Stupe - 3< 




Figure AA Not all districts had the same pattern of early ES implementation. Some tended to 

emphasize changes which were big and widespread, others changes that were difficult* 
(The numbers at the top of the columns refer to the rank of that district on that ques- 
tion* A rank of 10 is the highest; 1 the lowest*) 
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Clearly these two district^ have taken very different approaches 
to the participation of citizens within their educational systems^ One has 
attemj^ted changes "in citizen participation that were relatively big and wide-- 
spread, but relatively easy for any school district to implement. The other 
has attempted changes in citizen participation that were relatively difficult 
yet ch6se to introduce those changes in a small and 1 imited way. What/ impli^ 
cations might such a difference in strategy have for the long-run institu- 
tionalization .of comprehensi /e educational change? 

Answering that* question at this point would be speculative. It 
could be presumed, for instance, that a school district able to involve its 
citizens in a series of "big" and "widespread" changes, whether or not they 
w^re relatively easy, ought to be able to recruit its citizens for a new .7; 
stage — taking some "difficult" steps. 

Likewisp, it could be argued that a school district able to intreduce 
"difficult" changes, even though in a limited and small way, ought to be 
'able to build on that experience. Having gone through the worst first, change 
might be easier thereafter. 

Material gathered so far should not > however, be used to fuel sucVi 
speculative assumptions. These early surveys serv^ primarily as indicators 
of how small rural school districts may "trade off" emphasis on one or 
another facet of comprehensive educational change in order to cope with 
the total impapt of such a massive program. If any conclusions are to be 
made in 1974, they ought to be limited, for instan<^e, to the significance 
of this trade-off policy. Small^rural school districts may find that they 
cannot uniformly introd;Uce educational change in all six facets of the 
Experimental Schools progr£im during an early implementation year* These 
ten rural school districts may also find it i,mprartical to Introduce 
change at a consistent level — equally big, equally widespread, equally 
difficult. t 

The long range significance of choices made by these school 
distri'cts at this stage will, furthermore, not always be^ apparent • As 
Chapter Two demonstrated, edu<iational^ change "does not occur in a sac^J^m. 
The rat i ona 1 e beh 1 nd each s choo 1 district's pi an mo s * 1 i k e 1 y d eirend s on 
the pec^il iari ties i^^* Kituation. Chapter Five eKamlnes coimnunity and 

school characteristics; that seem to be associated wi-th these decisions* 
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CHAPTER' FIVE 
WHY ARE SOM^ PROJECTS FURTHER ALONG THAN OTHERS? 



As of June 1974 differences amon^ the ten Experimental Schools, 
projects are substantial. These districts vary both m their overall 
scope of early ES implementation '^and also with respect to each of tlie 
18 questions which we asked in foming that judgment. Why is this 
the case? What is there about these ten small rural school districts which 
mi^ht explain why some of the projects were further along than others at 
the end of the 1973-^74 school year? * 

We have organized our search for amswers to these important ques- 
tions around two possible explana|!Eions : 

m We looked at the community beyond each school system to see 
if various charac ter 1 s 1 1 cs of that community might explain 
differences in early ES implementatic^n. 

• We looked at the school system as a comi:>lex organization to 
/' see if various organizational characteristics of it might 

explain differences in early ES implementation* 

There are^ of course^ several reasons why such community and organi- 
zational characteristics could influence the process of educational change. 
In general ^ ^e were guided by the assumption that public edjucation in rural 
America does not take plkce in a social vacuum* What!|'goes on in schools can 
be very much influenced by a variety of external factors (of the type described 
in Chapter Two) which either block or facilitate the type of plans describedif 
in Chapter Three. Some of these factors require change to occur m^re rapidly; 
others prevent its occurrence; some Srimply create a setting in which change is 
more difficult; still others create a setting in which change is easier* 

In considering both the cotiTOinity at large and the orgarii:ra^ 
tioii of the school system itself we are making no assumptions about the ^ 
inevitability of the various **social fattors'* we have identified. iVe believe 
that their effects are real, however* Efforts at comprehensiw change 
used in this program will iiej?d to take them into account. If lasting 
change is to be achieved in other small rural districts, str-'-itegies being 
used by t^hese Experimental Schools projects will rteed ,to be ttcDdif led to fit 
1 oca 1 cond i t i ons * 
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Many coiranuiiity characteristics are beyond the control ot bolh 
citi2:ens and educators* Still their existence must be acKnowledcuvi m 
any carefully planned effort at educational change* And while the schc'Ol 
system's organizational characteristics are clearly more sub:ie«tt to 
alteration by educators and interested citizens, even these are not always^ 
easy to modify without very careful planning* 

The fociis for this interim report is solely upon the *'eariy 
implementation'* stage of the five-s^age process described in Chapter Four. 
The various characteristics which we have foui)d to be predictive of the 
scope of early implementation may not necessarily be the ones which by 
1979 will prove to be most predictive df the scope of institutionalization -- 
the final stage* In fact, both our theoretical framework and the experience 
of those who have studied this matter within other types of organizations 
suggest that successful institutionalization does not necessarily follow 
rapid implementation.^ ^ ^ " 

The conclusions presented in this chapter are based upon an analysis 
of only the overal 1 ranks introduced in Chapter Four. In most instances, 
these ten ranks have been grouped into three discrete categories: high, 
moderate, and low* In no case is the overall rank of early ES implementii- 
tion perfectly correlated with a community or oraariizational charactet istic* 
Thtis, there a^e important exceptions to every one of our conclusions* Ij'n 
Gome instances, these exceptions are no doubt caused by imperfections inl the 
way in which have measured either the scope of early implementation or the 
particular factor being related to it* However, in most instances they 
probably reflect the fact that the phenomena we seek to explain are very 
cofripiex and involve simultaneous interaction amoiig many factors* Clearly the 
relationships between cai.mmxinity and organizational factors and early ES iiyple^ 
mentation which we describe are more complex than we currently realize* la 
future reports, some of this complexity will begin to ijn ravel* Until ther* we 
can at best merely note general trends, speculate at»out why they seem tO' exist* 
and caution against overgeneraiiz ing from these interim findings* 



See, for example, Jerald Hage and Michael Aiken, ooc _Cha!'j>:f e ia 

Complex Organization^ (New^York: Random Hou^e, 1970)1 
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WHICH CCWtUTHTV CHARACTERISTICS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 

Ofxt^ analysis of how coimnunity forces affect the process of educa-- 
tiortal ctiauqe has relied on several sources: 

'". ' 
0 We studied newspapers and oth^r public documents ^ 

av^adlable in each comvunity to learn about historical 
trends* * 

♦ We :^xeunined in detail the 1970 U.S. Census of 
Population for each school district to learn about 
its current social and economic characteristics* 

• V/e sent questionnaires to a cross-section of 
citizens within each community to learn about their 
attitudes and values* 

We have found that many ctiaracter istics of the larger ooiranunities in 
wiuch these ten efforts at educational change are taking place appear to be 
r-riated to the scope of early ES implementation* Although there are except- 
t i ou s a 1 1 1 q h s cope o f e a r 1 y ES i m|:'' 1 emen t a t i i t e n ds to be as s o c i a t e d 

1 3 V'o r 'Hh 1 7 w i t h t 

m Aj'i expanding economy* 

• A .p-opalation that is. relatively large bjr rural standards. 

# A pc-'pu i a 1 1 on t ha t i s re 1 a 1 1 ( i y con en t r a t ed geog r apFi i ca 1 1 y . 

• A population with relatlrely similar social and cuiturai 
character ist ics ^ '-y 

0 A population With relativeiy easy access to a metropolitan 
area ^ ■■■ 

# pop'Ulation liot recent 1 ''-i^'^ii ^^'^ or reorganiced as a sdiooil 

# k pop"uiat iC'ird reiati^^'eiy fn'gh in iiaeome , 

m h fj opu 1 a t i o n i cli i s i' e ia 1 1 <re 1 y sat i s l i ed v./ i t h cc^^mun i z ".^ 



V^||'^at is t^iete >aio:^ut this set or c^O'Mumtit":' characxe'r istiCS "t;4'^ich 
ro> aiifect cue ability of these sis'^a 1 1 rui'ai scteiOl districts t'O i^Hole- 
a prO'araMii oi co'jmtprehe^('';Si c'e ed'ocat iC>i^ial diaviCje'? 

ti'a have troriiniit:^d thLTOe Cfe^'f^era 1 cc'nci lis ions ou 'c he t'^as i s C't "3ui evpe^ 
;e ■"C' dateu 'i'he sccpe "Of eari'\" ES iH-icdeffi)>r^!f^i tat iC''r« i^'^iCreases vyltUt 
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• the stage of development of a community- 

• the social and cultural similarity of a 
community* , 

• the general quality of life in a community. 

Stages of Community Development 

There are important distinctions in the stage of development of 
rural communities which parallel similar distinctions among nations , states^ 
and regions. A host c4 demographic characteristics of rural cipminities 
distinguishes them in their ability to implement educational change. 

Although all ten of these rural school districts are "small" by 
urban standards, some are considerably smaller than others. In general^ the 
smaller the population of the school district the less advanced its early 
implementation (Table S.l)* 

All of these ten rural school districts are economically "poor" by 
urban standards* Most lack an expanding tax base which can be easily tapped 
for the support! of their public schools* In general, within these relatively 
poor districts the lower the median family income of a school district, the 
lower tlie scope of early implementation {Table 5.1). 

, These ten rural school districts also show decidedly different 
patterns of population growth* Some have been losing population in the |[>eriod 
between 196^5 aiid 1970; otliers have been growing rapidly. Districts which ere 
high in implementatleu tend to be those which have rapidly increasing popula-- 
tions (Table 5*1)* 

The experieace of dealing with increasing numbers of pupils appears 
to offer an advantage. An influx of families from other communities may 
bring new i*^eas into tjtese rural districts* Adding new classrooms to 
accomodate pupils may be insufficient? communities often feel a push 

to adapt trie qaaiity and form of their educational programs* Rural school 
districts which are not relatively large, growing, or wealthy often must 
make a special effort to mobilise those human and econoioic resources which 
in otiier ^h3ol districts seea to iv^ake early iinpieinentat iO^n iiiore advaiiced.. 



TABLE 5.1: 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXHIBITING A HIGH SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 
TEND TO HAVE DIFFERENT DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS fHCk THOSE 
WHICI+ARE MODERATE OR LOW 





SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTEr<iSTIC 


Low 

(N=3) 


Moderatfl 
(N-4) 


If 


1. Population in 1970 


4,600 


4.200 


6.700 


2. Rate of population growth: 
1960-1970 


-2% 


0% 


+ 16% 


3. Median family income (adjusted 
for non-metropolitan regional 
cost cff living differences) 


$7,264 


$7,582 


$9,375 
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Social and Cultural Similarit 

Rural America is characterized fcy a wide -range of intercommunity 
social and cultural patterns • Some communities share common racial or 
ethnic traditions; others are more diverse. Some communities have one or 
two itiajor industries dominant in their distf-icts; others have a diverse ^ 
economic base. Some communities share a common religious preference; others 
provide a wide range of religious institutions. 

In general, early ES implementation seemed to be most advanced in 
those school districts which are homogeneous in their social and cultural 
characteristics. 

It seems reasonable to speculate that there are social and cultural 
**cleavages" within some rural communities which makelimplementation of edu-* 
cational change difficult Various citizens often disagree on educational 
goals, and on how to accomplish goals. When this happens, differences re- 
garding political, moral, or ethical issues (often unrelated to matters of 
education) can spill over into the schools and make the implementation of 
educational change particularly difficult. Those school districts with 
homogeneous ^ocial and cultural characteristics seem to have an advantage 
when it comes to the eaily implementation of educational change. 

Quality of Life 

"Quality of life" can mean different things to different people. 

To some it is merely comjnunity development; size, wealth, and growth means 

quality. To others it is more closely associated with social and cultural 

background; for them, being with others of similar background means quality. 

Quality of community life can also be viewed more broadly — how well a com-- 

munity helps individuals achieve their basic social needs. In our assess-- 
I 

ment of this aspect of a community, we asked a cross--section of citi;2ens to- 
te 11 us how sat i s f led they were with services or benefits they receiv^e from 
fifteen areas of community life. 

• Schools 
m Jobs 

• Pablic welfare for the handicapped, acied. aad ci^iidreu 

• Local qorers^nBe^iit 
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• Health services 

• Protection of the natural environment 

• Housing 

•i 

• Economic strength of farms, industry, banks and stores 

*^ # Social services such as family counseling, adoption, youth, 
and elderly programs ^ 

Newspapers, television, radio, books, magazines, and telephone 

I' 

• Buses , trdins, planes , boats , cars , and roads 

• Police and the courts 

* 

• Recreation and leisure activities 

• Churches 

• Family life 

Citizens were asked to answer in terms of a five-point scale rangin<^ from 
'*! am very satisfied" (coded as a 5) to **I am not satisfied" (coded as a 1) • 
On the average, citizens within these school districts are only moderately 
satisfied with the quality of community life* However, in general, the more 
satisfied citizens were, the higher the scope of early ES implementation 
(Table 5.2). A community with citizens at least moderately satisfied with 
the quality of life seems to provide a climate in which implementation of 
educational change can be more rapidly accomplished* 

WHICH ORGANIZATIONAL CliARACTERISTICS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 

In order to understand how the organizational nature of these school 
districxs inflaences the proc^^ss of educational change, our researchers ^ 

• Sent questionnaires to all teachers and a«dministrators 
within each school district to learn about tJieir life 
histories^ role perform^arice and current attitudes. 

m Sent special questionnaires to the superintendent^ 
project directors, arid principals to iear^ aLout 
their roles withii'i the ES prelect* 

• Studied school retorts and other doc^^^^-uts to le^rii 
about the organizational charactf^ti^rios of'" cchoois 
and cchool, districts.. 
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TABLE 5.2. SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXHUBITING A HIGH SCOPE OF EARLY ES 

IMPLEMENTATION TEND TO BE CHARACTERIZED BY A HIGHER 
QUALITY OF COMMUNITY LIFE »■ 



INDICATOR OF QUALITY OF 


SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 


COMMUNITKLIFE- 

* 


Low 


Modtrate 

{Nx4) 


High 

(N«3) < 


^^^t:: 

1. Schools 


3.3 


3.3 ^ 


3.5 


2. Jobs 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3. Public welfare for the handicapped, 
aged, and children 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


4. Local government 


2.8 ♦ 


2.8 


3.0 


5, Health Services 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


6, Protection of the natural environment 


, 2.9 

V 


3.1 


30 


7, Housing 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


8, Economic strength of farms, industry, 
banks and stores 


3.2* 


3.1 


3.4 


9* Social services such as family counseling 
adoption, youth and elderly programs 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


10* Newspapers, TV, radip, books, 
magazines and telephone 


> 

2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


11. Buses, trains, planes, boats cars and roads 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


12, Police and the courts 


1.9 


2.3 


3.0 


13* Recreation and lei§ure activities 


3.1 


3.5 


3.^. 


14. Churches 


3.9 


3.5 


3.9 


15. Family life 


4.2 


4.0 


4.1 


Average across all 15 indiGators 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 
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From this research we noted a large ^lumber of characteristics which appeared 
tb^ be related to the scope of early ES * iroplementaiion. With some exceptions, 

those school districts most advanced in theiir implementation could be chericter- 

An experienced faculty ^'^^ 
Strong leadex^ship from key adnujiistiators 

A team of committed leaders - 

i Ij 
Teachers and a^immistrators ready for charige 

Teachers and a^iirdni st raters dissatisfied wit^^vc^hat they have been 
able to do for their students 

Teachers and administrators witii recent access to new ideas 

Frequent coordination of teacher planning act iv^i ties 

Past experience with system.atic educational change 

What IS there about these characteristics which seem to affeVt the ability 
of a school district to implement coidiprehensive educational chanqe? 

We ha%^e formed five general conclusions on the basis pf our exp>eri^ 
ence to date. The scope of early ES implementation increases with: 

• thoroughness in the planning process and clarity of plans* 

• breadth of tiie desire for change and the recognition 
that more needs to be done for students ^ 

• past experience of the district with systematic change^ 

• deg r e e o f cc>min i tmen t an''i>-c ca i 1 1 nu i t y o f ed u ca t i C'* na 1 . ^ . 
leaders^ and 



•oordiHati^''n and central i:^at lori ot decision 



u II ak 1 n cf 7 1 \ I )! ill the s c 5 'i o o 1 d 1 s trie k ♦ 

" h ' P 1 -3. n 1 1 1 n>-^ P' r c e s | 

As noted in Chapter:" O^ne* in i'-Q^ ^,t^,Uy-U r.rir tl")ie ^^-v!l •^ri-ir-^^'^i rl 

..." ■ "■■ "I ' 

5ci- ic'ts vyas awarded a owe ^ year grant by the £:<per i^^tieiYtal Schools t:"ro"qiV 
tc p'repare a lO'Cal iy-deteoniiiri'-d plari fc^r ccfiiiprehens i^^e charrcie ^^^ithin if 
•r'duc --J t i''>rta i sy stciH , i u accept i ug t lie " y iaan i ng :t ran t , the' scn-^c 1 h^jard 



e-ach C'l tli 



t- dl'-'it- 



v./a s 'in e 



:'C''ii!!iJ;U 1 1 1 il i''iiy 1 1 ' 
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staff to the preparr^tion of a five-year plan for coraprenensive educational 
change witlf in that district. .Althougtf this was not always clear to either 
the school board members or the professional staff within the districts, the 
planning year was seen by the staff of the Experimental Schools prooram as ^ 

critical tor developing not only goals and methods, Wt also commitment and 

I 

enthusiasm. . ^ 

Th^ ten school districts differed substantially in how they used 
the resources made available through their planning grants. in all 
districts citizens were confused about this commitment which their school 
board had made to the Experimental^ Schools program. Was this a grant of 
money to raise the salaries of teachers and administrators? Was it a grant 
to buy| new textbooks and supplies? Was it a grant to add n^^^^ ^additional 

classroom space? The anew^r to ail of these questions was no, but it took 

>. 

a considerable while In all ten districts for the unique requirements of the 
Experimental Schools program to be widely understood by teachers, administra- 
tors, and involved citizens* 

Once a commitment was understood, some teachers and administrators 
in some districts were alarmed and angered at their school board* In most 
districts , the letter of interest had been the work of a single pe_*son (often 
the superintendent, but sometimes a key princip^il or teacher). Thus many 
teachers and administrators were caught off guard. As a result a great deal 
of time had to be set aside during the planning year to explain to educators 
and citizens the oppo r tun i t ie s and responsibi lities associated with the 
Experimental Schools program. In some districts teachers and principals were 
angered by the excessi^/e demands the Experimental Schools prr^gram would make 
upon their professional autonomy and persona', lives • Why had they not been 
consul ted before the Letter of interest was submitted to Washington in April, 
' r at least before t h e g r an t do cume n t wa s s i g n ed i n J un e ? Citizens i rj s ome 
coCT'iraunities also reser^ted the apparent intrusi9n of the "federal qo\^erraaent " 
in their local affairs. ^^^^^J 

Fo r t he- s e a nd <■ > t h e r > ^ e ci s o ii s t he p 1 a nn i n g y e a r toa s a. d i f f i c u 1 1 o a e 
for ail tea of these rural scho'cd distr lets * t^i thin sever a 1 districts 
there \>/as at least one point at which soiae thoiught was givers, to se^-er inq' , 
the relat iO'nsi'jjip ^^'ith the E>:per irfteutal Schools pr-'^^ir'aia: the reality of v/hat 
was expec'ted of theis^i seel^^ed t-s be o-'^'erwhelpiiincu A staff rue^^tber from t'le 
Expe r 1 menta 1 Scheme 1 s o c o^ raM^ a s s i gne'd t C' ea c h d i'S t r i c t , o i s 1 1 ed i t'j sev's r a. i 



times during the planning year, and o^ered additional counsel by telephone* 
Still, each district foiiiid the preparation of a five-year plan to be partic-* 
ularly demand ing, \ 

None of the districts seemed to have a realistic ur|derstanding of 
how demanding this planning period would be* In previous Title II and, Title 
111 grants, they had written very brief and often vague proposals* Tiiis 
time they had to prepare an extensive bj^ueprint (some of the plans eventu-- 
ally were in excesc of 100 pages). Although these districts coald hire 
consultants for some h^lp, they v?ere ^dvised to use consultants as a supple- 
< ment ta local planning and not as a sutstitute for it. 

There is a relationship, nattirally, between this one-year planning 
process and the scope of early ES implementation. Although it is difficult 
to quantify the quality of the tenw plans, it Is appar^ent to t^cse who read 
them cax^efully that they differ considerably in their claritv and their 

h 

grasp of how their- educational systems could be different in five years. 

In general the scope of early ES implementation ranks higher in 
those school districts with clear and, concise plans than in those where the 
plans seem cloudy and diffuse^ ^^The «iost effective plans have spelled out 
various roles and responsibilities associated with new educational approach- 
es. Teachers and administrators know what is expected of thera. Parents and 
. students understand how their experiences are likely to change. 

' Those districts unable to clearly define their goals and method^s 
seem to have experienced particular difficulty in implementirig coiBpreheasive 
change. Without a clear plan to refer to, teactiers, administrators, parents, 
and students seem to have spent considerable time and energy ;^traggling to 
clarify what they should do. 

De sire ^^nd I mp e t u s f o r C hang e , 

' "^'^ " ""^ ' ' ,>> 

In Ju'je, 1973, after the Exper imei^tal Schools progr-j^iTi bad centat iveiy 
a*3repted their five-year plan each---ol: these ten rural schoO' I,, districts " 
siiined a long-term corltract with t"ae federal qo%-^-jrnnf:Hr^t cailivjo) f 'ji th^ ii^a'^ie- 
=^mentation <of thei'i: p'tograAr^* At that'" time, each district legally bournd iicoeii 
to., ti-rr^e the federal foi*ds to trar^si:c-riir, its edac-st lo-uai jOj^ro'^ra^^^ iVi the "^■/■s^ys 
svecltW^d m its plan. Aithouah scbcol boards im each dii^t^'ict --iM^vi-d Clinch- 
a d"J<cvi!j!^nt * the districts diftered cousiderabJ \- in th^-> C/:ter^C t.'-' vjhich thjis 

cotf I th le r* t to c h a nc^e * " wa w i d e i y ' • j s ti a r e d -ai » .!"i>f « g t J'- c • s e i^ iii y s t l e ■£ : k 'C • r« i n ' 1 > - t ■ - !■ ' 
± iRp i eEiej^ t i nq t he p' Ian* 
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In our analysis of these differences during the Fall of 197 3^ we 
asked all teachers and administrators the following question: 

^, / # In your opinion* was it a good idea for your school district 
to become an Experimental Schools proiect? 

Across the ten districts, the percent of respondents who answered **yes'* 
to this question ranged from a low of 39% to a high of 83%, Even aft^r a 
year of planning and ot general dissemination of the opportunities provided 
by this program^ there were many differences among the ten districts in the 
degree to which teachers and administrators welcomed this opportunity* 
School districts found to rank high on the scope of early ES implementation 
generally had a higher percentage of teachers and administrators who sup-- 
ported the project than did tiiose found to be low (Table 5* 3)* 

a similar finding emerged when we asked a cross«section of citizens 
ir they thought the new fiinds from the Experimental Schools program would 
improve their schools. The res;iits show that 21% to 6S% of citizens who 
responded felt such benefits would arise* Districts ranker? hic^ in the 
scop6L^of early ES implementation generally have a higher percentage than 
those ranked low (Table 5*3) • It seems, consequently, that in those school 
districts where both school personnel and community residents are skeptical 
of the abxlity of the ES project to benefit the community and its youth, the 
scope of early ES implementation has been adversely affected* 

In order to assess the jtJttent of impetus for change and the sensi- 

ti/ity within the school district to the need for systematic change, we 

asked teachers and administrators whether they felt that each of the follow- 

Urn ■ 

ing was a serioui; problem for their schools: ' !r^* 

• We liji'^e too many pupils who do not have the 

a c ad e j ± c ability Tie c e s s ar y to su c c e ed i n sc hoo i . 

■«.; 

# Too feW' of our graduates are able to succeed iri 
whate/er school or college they go to next* ,^ 

V/e felt tl^'at their response to the first statemerit could qive .us soiae idea 
O'f tlie decfree to which teach^ivrs and aidi^dnistrators saw the qoaiity of the 
*"raw £i«ate rials"' W'liLh which tJiey piast woik tc' be a probieii:i f-O'i the scV^'joI 
district* i-iiiswers to the second quest iofi co'Uid teli u% hc^-y the_7 re^^arded t^'ne 
Kf^jalitf 'Cf' tiiiC i: inisl'iied 'pr^oiacts"" or'^'-iaced iroin rl'^ese ravv water la Is. 
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TABLE 5.3. SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXHIBITING A HIGH SCOPE OF jkARLY 

IMPLEMENTAXJPN TEND TO BE CHARACTERIZED bV a bNoADER 
COMMITMENT TO CHANGE 'I ^ 



INDICATOR OF COMMITMENT TO 
CHANGE 


SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 


Utw 


Moderate 
(N « 4) 

, 4 


High 
(N = 3) 


1. Percent of teachers and adminis- 
trators who feel that their ES 
project was a ''good idea*' 


f 

59 


59 


68 


2* Percent of citizens who feel 
that their ES project will 
improve treir scho6ls 


34 


47 


46 



Figure 5.1 portrays the- degree to which **raW materials'* axid '^finished 
l^rcducts" are seen to be a problem for the school. It demonstrates that 
School districts low in early ES implementation generally perceive their 
pupil raw materials to be more of a problem than do those districts of moder-* 
ate or high early ES implementation. However^ districts low in early KS 
^ implementation do not seem to accept as much i^sponsibility for the subse- 

quent lack of Success of their students. In the districts moderate or high 
in early implementation, there is generally a much greater discrepancy 

I between the two types of problems. Evidently if teachers and administrators 

J ■ 

sense that the school district is not doing as much as it could for its 

pupils, this provides an important impetus towards early implementation of 

comprehensive educational yhan^^^ 

Experience and^Knowiedge Base 

I 

These *ten small rural school districts, as noted above, differed 
in their experience with previous efforts at systematic educational change. 
Although the extensive planning required as part of the Experimental Schools 
program was unique for all ten districts, two districts had had much more 
experience with systematic change efforts than the ^ther eight. Both of 
those districts seemed to have had a head start in the early implementation |>f 
their five-year plans. Although in both of these districts there -seemed to 
have been considerable teacher resistance to ^rther systematic change, the accu- 
mulated experience with previous change efforts seemed to overcome such 
resistance and expedite implementation. 

Another dimension of the acciimulated experience of a school district 
is the numb»i^r of years teachers have taught in their present school and 
school district. Small rural schools have been particularly plagued by 
teacher turnover* The turnover rates from one year to the next are often 
in excess of 50 percent. Those disitricts which ranked high in the scope of 
early ES implementation generally had teaching staffs with more local e,xpe-- 
rience than those which ranked low {Table 5.4). Althcagh one might be 
t emp t ed to a r q ue t ha t %*om tg^ and r e 1 a t i ve 1 v in e xpe r i e n c ed t e a he r s b r i nq 
. I' with them a certairn freshness and recepti^^ity to change not characteristic 
of their rnore exper ien<ced colieagues^ this argument does not hol4 up in 
these tell small rural.. schoo»i districts..- Some professional experience in the 
present ipch^ycd. aVid school district seeiun's /iiB^oo'rtatit to tile achie*:relf>efiit of a 
"iiigh scope 'C^t ear ly FS iswolei^iieiitat Io'B^ 

'ERJC tiiv^^'-f 



Too few of our graduates are able to succeed in 
whatever school or college they go to next. 



Seriqus 
Problem 



Moderate 
Problem 2" 



Minor 

Problem ^ • ' 



No 

Problem ^ 



J 



We have tpo many pupils wha^lo not have the 
academic ability necessary to succeed in sc^hool. 




Low Moderate High 

SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 



Figure 5.1 School districts exhibiting a high scope of early £S implementation tend to be 
characterized by a large discrepancy between itie degrid tc which pupils as ' raw 
materials" and as "finished products*' are seen to be a problem* 



TABLE 5.4. SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXHIBITING A HIGH SCOPE OF EARLY ES 

IMPLEMENTATION TEND TO HAVE TEACHERS WITH GREATER . 
EXPERIENCE 



INDICATOR OF TEACHER EXPERIENCE 


SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 


Low 
(N-3) 


Moderate . 
{N-4) 


High 
{N = 3) 


' 'f - 

1. Average number of years of teaching 
^ experience in their present school 
district 


4,0 years 


4, 7 years 


5.6 years 


1^ 

Z Average number of years of teaching 
experience in their present school 


3*4 years 


4.5 years 


4,6 years 



Conmtitjnent of School District Leaders ^ ^ 

In all ten school districts the school board had formally contracted 
with* the Experimental Schools program of the National Institute of Education, 
toy'^iiliplement their plans. N^ertheless, the commitment of school district 
leaders during the implementation year (particularly that of the superinten- 
dent) va5.ied considerably from one iistrict to th6 next* 

Apparently the «cope of early ES%implementation depends* heavily upon 
**the commitment of school district leaders ^ particularly that of the superin- 
tendent and his key administrative aides. If a superintendent provided the 
impetus ^or a letter of interest and then took an active role in the prepara- 
tion o^ the five-year plan, that district tended to be high in the scope of 
early ES implementation at the end of the 1973-74 ^school year. If a supermter- 
dent had not provided the impetus or had been replaced by a successor witli 
different ideas, theit that district was often less successful, 

'7 

Early ES implementiation also .seems to have been affected by the support 
provided a superintendent from his administrative team. If a superinteh- 
dent seemed to be acting on his own, xf his key aides did not share his 
enthusiasm, implementatior« was often impeded^ 

Centralization and Coordination of^^^Jtecision Making 

During the planning year, the staff of the Experimental Schools ; 
prqgreun stressed the necessity of involving a^wide speptrum of school* and \ 
community sentiment in the planning process. *Districl|p were encouraged to |^ 
form advisory bouncils which included parents and students as well is I - 

teaphers and admi^nistrators . ^\ixs requirement underscored an assumption | 
widely held by educational planners, that if meaningfjal locally-determined . 
f ive-yeai: plans were to be prepared, and if there was to be support for 
the implementation of tlie plans once created, it would be essential to 

have pa rt ic ipat ion from those responsible for plan implementation. 

Each the ten districts made some provision for "participatoryi' 
democracy'* but advisory counsels' influence over the planning process varied 
considerably among the .ten districts.. Figure 5.2 presents graphiicrally the 
deoree of influence of the school board, superintendent, central office 
%taffr principals, teachers, parents and pupils in the districts which rank 
the highest and lowest in the scppe of early ES implementation. Our scale 
of influence runs from A low of "zero" (no influence at all) to a high of 
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^^^^ District with Highest^cope 
^^^P of Early ES Implemerttation 



■ ■* 

A Great 
DeSr 




4.0 



1 ^ 
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^ Some 3,0 . . 
o # 

JO 

Qu 
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g Very 2,0 V\ 
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3 
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£ Almost -jQ.. 
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None 



District with kpwest Scope 
of Early ES llUpfementatidli 

I 



2.5 




2.3 



2.6i 



3.4 



2.7 



1.6 


1.2 
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Figure 5.2. The School District Higfiest in Early ES Implementation is one in wjiich the Superin> 
tendent and Key Aides exerted greatest influence in the Planning Process. The School 
District Lowest in Early ES Implementation is one in which relatively greater infltlloce 
was ex6rled4)y Principals, Teachers, Parents and Pupils. I ' 
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"four" (a great deal of influence). It is apparent i^Figure 5.2 that the* 
district which ranked highest in early ES implem^ntati^Dn'^ran be character- 
ized as^^ one in which the^ Superintendent and his key aic^s*pla<5^ed' the crucial * 
role in\^ planning process with minor roles being played by principals^ 
teachers^ parents and pupils. On the other hand^ the district found to be 
lovfest in early ES implementation apparently took mdre seriously the. demo- 
ciraticNassiamptions of the Experimental'^chbols program^ however, efcj^asis 
on a broa^r base of power and influence in the planning process did not seem 
"to bear fruit during this e^ly implemantatior^ ^tage »^ 

This pattern of powei|j|^and influence in^the planning process is not 
merely confined to two extreme districts. In Figure 5.3 all districts are ^ 
examin^ after being classifxed as high, moderate, or low i% early Eg imple- 
mehtation. Although fot ail three typec of districts tJie superintendents 2u:e 
generally reported to have exerted more influence on tm^ planning process than 
did principals-, — thi^dxstinetiaa&-is particularly pronounced in those districts 
ranked highest in the scape of early ES ^implementation {Figure 5.3)/ 

Early implementation ^s^ms to be most advanced in those districts 
where authority ajid decision-meiking powers vier^ cent37^iliz|d in the superin- * 
tendent and one or two key aides. Such firm, centralize^^|^ontrol may be 
necessary to achieve brpad* coordination of the j)roject and^to properly alio-- 

Gate resources* New comprehensive prograuns similar to the Experimental 

> " '.I 

Schools program seem to need strong leadership to cut red tape, and other- 
wise prepare thfe entire school syst^ni for change* Centralized leadership 
also seems necessary to counteract resist&nc^ to ohange. Whenever influence 
is exerted by subordinates (or by outsiders) the change process can oTten be 
co-opted, diverted, compromised, or eyen sabotaged. Although a decentralized 

school system is often advocate<J on the grounds that it is more "flexible" 

\ 

than a centralized one, such flexibility seems better suited to facilitate 

natural (i.e., unplanned) change. When "comprehensible planned" change is 

the objective, flexibility durifrig the plafShing and early* implementation stage 

seems to inhibitr* rapid implementation. < 

In the long rxin, these results may offer different perspectives: 

a long period of strtjng leadership by the superintendent 4nay undermine the 

initiative of subordinates and dij^fturage their .id^ntifiq^ation with the fate 

of the project. Their commitment/ to th^ project may last only as long ^s 

•» 

current funding (or the current superintendent) . It remains to be seen 

-- * . ♦ * .- ■ . . 
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Minor 
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SCOPE OF EARLY ES IMPLEMENTATION 
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l^igure 5.3. School districts exhibiting a high scope of early tS implementation tend to be characteriz* 
» ed by a large discrepancy between the infiueno^of principals and^the superintendent in the 
"^identif ication of the type of system*wide changk to be implemented. 
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whether this strategy of strong centralized leadership which seems to be^ 
effective dttring earl^ ir[^lementati\)n is^also effective for institlitional- 
ization of change* Will districts which now show tEe most adv^ced scope 
of early ES^^iinplementation be able to create changes wh^ch^ persist beyond 
federal fund^^,. technical ass^tance, and contract monitoring? Or will 
districts which depend more 'hj^avily on the participation of ^princip2fls, 
teachers, pcurents, and pupils eventually achieve |[nore 'lasting change? More 
materials will be available to cuiswer these questions next^:i^ear. 
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